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Under 

The Red Ensign 

The Red Ensign - the smoke-stained 
Red Duster of the Merchant Service - 
has been kept flying through two 
world wars by the heroic seamen of 
our Merchant Navy. Captain Frank 
Shaw relates in this book something 
of the undaunted courage of these 
so-called ‘non-combatants’, who 
knew they sailed in the face of that 
merciless enemy command: ‘Sink 
without trace.’ 

Malta, Arromanche, Murmansk: 
these are landmarks in the stirring 
saga of the merchant seamen; San 
Demetrio, Ohio, Graf.Spee, Altmark: 
these are familiar names in the story of 
sea warfare - yet the tales of heroism 
told in these pages are also represen¬ 
tative of countless unrecorded feats 
of valour and endurance; deeds which 
were performed in the course of duty, 
‘all in the day’s work’, and whose 
heroes did not survive to tell the tale. 

Rear Admiral C. G. Brodie, 
Commodore of Convoys in the 1939-45 
war, has contributed a Foreword to | 
the book. 
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Foreword 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL C. G. BRODIE 

Commodore R.N.R. 1943-45 


The masters of British merchant ships, more than any 
other body of men, won the war. After telling people so, I 
could not decline an invitation to write this Foreword. My 
sole claim to such a privilege is that during 80,000 slow sea 
miles I shared the bridge with some two dozen of those quiet, 
tough captains, and saw something of the daily round and 
background of the happenings here described, and, during 
the more leisured hours of the last phase of the war, heard 
many personal experiences of the earlier, uphill struggle. 
Captain Shaw, like the best of the old war correspondents, 
seems to have had the knack of finding trouble. On his trip 
with an East Coast Convoy he met every sort of enemy threat 
to that single line of ships, threading a route whose naviga¬ 
tional hazards, through a maze of our own and enemy mines, 
should alone have satisfied any thirst for adventure. Farther 
afield he elected to join, of all ocean convoys the most 
disastrous, the notorious PQ17. Captain Shaw has tackled 
the almost impossible task of presenting in one slim volume 
the highlights of the war at sea. He has had to skim the cream 
and has done so with an unflagging enthusiasm. Clearly it 
stems from a deep knowledge and affection for all ranks, and 
he communicates his own excitement and wonder at the 
fortitude, of his chosen heroes. My only fear is that Young 
England reading these tales of endurance may murmur, 
‘Surely our old man (father, brother, or friend of the 
family) never stuck out all that*, and, wrongly, suspect 
exaggeration. 
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Captain Shaw’s familiarity with sailors’ lives has helped 
him to make his briefly glimpsed characters into individuals, 
and I am thankful that he will have none of the modern 
pretence that the foul side of war alone is real and worth 
setting down. He has naturally sought the pick and recorded 
their hardest triumphs. Yet we must realise that victory was 
never a foregone conclusion, and that the Battle of the 
Atlantic was a near thing. Joining my first Convoy in April 
1943, I was suddenly aware that many who had been 
plodding to and fro across the Atlantic for three years were 
nearing the end of their tether. Our losses had grown 
steadily from light to serious, then to deadly, and men were 
sceptical about the long-promised larger escorts, more air¬ 
craft, etc., derisive about claims of the number of U-boats 
sunk. They were dourly carrying on, but a few were begin¬ 
ning to doubt our ultimate victory and many that they 
could survive to see it. All were amazed when losses 
suddenly fell, and incredulous if told that the U-boats had 
cracked. That overstated it, but it was in May 1943 that 
the hunters became the hunted, and the steep road turned 
sharply downwards. 

As a Commodore, I got to know many of the captains 
who were my hosts more intimately than almost any other 
friends I have made. On boarding ships at sea, I was greeted 
always with courtesy, but usually sensed hostility beneath 
it; resentment at being told off as Commodore’s ship, dislike 
of the Royal Navy. In a few hours, sometimes in a few 
minutes, I’d learned why the Captain objected to the Navy. 
Often he’d had no personal contact with it, except at 
the wrong end of a megaphone bawling unwelcome orders 
at him. After a day or two, and days on the bridge mean 
more than weeks of shore acquaintance, we’d inspected 
family photographs, and soon I’d heard of the Captain’s war 
experiences, incidents akin to those of this book, though any 
heroes were generally shipmates. Those stories, like Captain 
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Shaw’s, were authentic, however much they implied super¬ 
human courage and endurance. Yet the doers were not 
supermen, sometimes not even outstanding sailors. 

Sailors heartily slang their owners, the Admiralty, the 
Government, but, serve them faithfully. They are dumb 
about their Maker, but do not deny Him. They observe 
many sunrises and the vastness of the sea and know their 
own size. When death has been close many have known that 
the strength given to them to stand up to it is of God. 

Soldiers have to slog it out till at last one side runs away. 
Merchant ships must plod on ; sailors have nowhere to run. 
I have no less admiration than Captain Shaw for his heroes, 
but I am sure that they, after some of their ordeals, have 
sworn ‘if I get out of this, I’ll never sign on for another trip’. 
Sailors say every other day what fools they were to go to 
sea, and really meant it in 1942. Yet our ships never failed 
to go to sea for lack of crews. We won the war because these 
men, supermen neither to themselves nor their families, 
always did sign on again. 
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Innumerable books, factual and fictional, have been pro¬ 
duced to do justice and honour to the wartime heroisms of 
the Royal Navy. But in the spate of praise, the no less 
commendable work of the British Red Ensign fleets has 
perhaps been somewhat overlaid. Yet, without the efforts of 
our Merchant Navy men the valour of the Senior Service 
might well have gone for nothing. 

I pay tribute to the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation for the cheerful readiness with which the incon¬ 
trovertible facts set down in the following pages have been 
made available to one whose admiration of the merchant 
seaman stands second to none, and is only enhanced as the 
years go by. 

It may be considered that an ex-merchant seaman is 
biased in favour of his old profession, and jealous for its 
reputation. I have endeavoured throughout my writing life 
to hold the balance true between the ensigns, and the 
ultimate conclusion reached is that the two services are 
interdependent. Merchant tankers bring fuel—and run. 
countless hazards in such carrying work—to keep the 
fighting ships mobile so that they can later protect them 
against merciless enemies. Britain owned a merchant service 
long years before King Alfred the Great first organised a 
combatant Navy to protect our shores against invaders who 
were motivated by greed or lust. There was a thriving 
freighting trade out of and into England long before Caesar 
first trod the shingle of Deal. And the first fighting ships 
were simply merchantmen crammed with soldiers and 
primitive engines of destruction: catapults, Greek fire 
throwers, and cloth-yard arrows. 
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But our seafaring past has been exhaustively dealt with 
by abler pens than mine, and it is the present intention to 
give well-deserved credit to the merchant seamen who 
have distinguished themselves in this present century’s 
wars. And principally in the devastating years of 1939-45, 
when the cool daring of these men saved this land, in a 
great measure, from total annihilation. Considered a non- 
combatant service, the Merchant Navy performed some of 
the most hair-raising feats of resistance ever recorded in 
human annals. One need only read the story of the Malta 
convoys to realise this outstanding fact, and this serial saga 
of heroic determination serves as a lead-in to the yet more 
astounding gallantry of the men who took the savagely 
battered North Russian salvation-flotillas through the 
grimmest perils known to mankind. Those who benefited 
most by this sterling devotion are today the first to belittle 
its value, perhaps; but history cannot be denied, and the 
record stands in convincing black and white, a splendid 
monument to those qualities of tenacity and unadvertised 
courage which are so characteristic of the carrying trade, 
which is always at war of one sort or another—if not against 
cruel humanity, then against the even more cruel sea. 

It may be considered an exaggeration to state that there 
is not a single living person in the British Isles today but 
owes his existence to our cargo-carders; yet facts prove this 
claim. A nation, like a campaigning army, lives on its 
stomach, and unless such stomachs be filled adequately 
the desire for survival becomes extinct. The humble, some¬ 
times almost slovenly, tramp, as well as the handsome, 
speedy cargo-liner, brought necessary food to a hard-driven 
people—numbered by the tens of millions—and stiffened 
their resolution in such a way as to make the rousing 
words of the late Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, 
stimulate them to defiance that the foot of an invader 
should ever tread English soil. 
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In attempting a panoramic picture of all that went to 
this outstanding achievement, one is handicapped by the 
weight of material and the consequent difficulty of making 
a fair and comprehensive selection. Heroism does not 
consist solely in defeating ruthless enemy attacks from the 
sea’s surface, from the air, from under the sea: it also implies 
long periods of almost unbelievable tension, a breathless 
expectancy of waiting for something to happen. In most 
cases something did happen; but the waiting was none the 
less exhausting in the countless cases when the threats were 
evident and never fulfilled. 

It is doubtful if there ever were such examples of ‘two 
o’clock in the morning’ courage as occurred in the long- 
drawn-out Second World War. The menace of death—and 
frightful death at that—was ever present; and there were 
various means of informing the cargo fleets of such immin¬ 
ence—whether from transmitted signals of the escorting 
war-craft, or by direct reception by radio. Such tautness 
was particularly evident on the bitter Murmansk route, 
where the frenzied enemy, visualising defeat if needed 
supplies did reach Russian ports, excelled himself, not in 
sporadic and long-intervalled attacks, but incessantly, and 
collectively, throwing overwhelming forces into the battle, 
and permitting hardly a breathing space between the sorties 
designed to sink every ton of shipping engaged. 

All honour to the Royal Navy for continually doing all 
in its power to protect the charges placed in its care! The 
White Ensign sacrifices during those stark voyages on or 
across the Arctic Circle can only be realised by those who 
have studied the official records, and even these are master¬ 
pieces of understatement. But the inside story of those 
superhuman feats of brave endurance can only be gathered 
from the log-books of the vessels concerned, and far too 
many of these perished as the ships, whose history they held, 
blew up, or were ripped wide open, or smashed to scrap by 
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heavy gunfire. However, enough factual details have 
survived to allow a dramatic picture to be presented of 
those ships whose business was in the great, war-torn 
waters. 

Something like thirty-six thousand merchant seamen 
perished in those war years. They died cooped up in scalding 
engine rooms torn open by torpedoes, or blasted by aerial 
bombs. They died horribly, burnt by the blazing oil that 
escaped from their tanks and bunkers. They froze to death 
in open, bullet-riddled boats, far removed from all hope of 
succour. They died of thirst in scorching tropic seas, because 
the fresh water that was their life had leaked from punctured 
water-casks into the salty bilges and was unfit to slake their 
agonising thirst. There arc probably skeleton-manned 
derelict boats still drifting aimlessly on the seas of the world, 
unlikely ever to be discovered, notwithstanding the most 
skilful radar searchings—though this same miraculous 
radar saved hundreds, even thousands of such castaways, 
who must otherwise have endured the torments of hell for 
uncountable days, weeks and even months. And it was in 
full knowledge of the perils awaiting him that Merchant 
Jack signed articles voyage after voyage. 

There was no glamour to this existence, no promise of 
dashing action that fired men’s blood and bred instincts of 
Victoria Cross type valour. A merchant ship was, to all 
intents and purposes, a sitting duck—one, moreover, with 
clipped wings. She could hit back inadequately at aircraft 
thrusting in to sink her with bombs or cannon-fire or aerial 
torpedoes, but her Oerlikons and Brens and even her pom¬ 
poms—when supplied—were only supplementary to the 
more valuable armaments of her escorts, which, often 
enough, were lured away by feint attacks to give the main 
assault a clearer run-in. She carried deck-guns, too, but by 
the conventions—never regarded by a bitter enemy who 
declared total war at the outset—those guns could not be 
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trained to fire for’ard of the beam, otherwise they became 
offensive, as opposed to purely defensive weapons, and to use 
them in this capacity meant that the Red Ensign ship was 
wholly combatant and deserving combatant treatment, 
which it got in any case. 

Such guns were useful only against surface attacks, and 
enemy war-craft were quick to realise their limitations. 
Either they attacked from ahead, or submerged and drove 
home their torpedoes without molestation, with many feet 
of water to cushion them. Submarines and surface raiders 
were thus able to sink and destroy almost at their leisure. 
If a merchant ship was sighted by an enemy surface raider— 
camouflaged to represent a harmless freighter—immediate 
radio signals were sent prohibiting any wireless communica¬ 
tion with other stations, on pain of instant destruction. 
Such merchant ships as disobeyed this threat suffered the 
full penalty and were sunk, as nearly without trace as 
possible. 

Arguments have been raised that the plight of our freighter 
men was no worse than that of the civilian element in a 
besieged city. But the parallel does not hold. Cities subject 
to shellfire can dig shelters. They can, at a pinch, evacuate 
their non-combatant elements. Under modern war condi¬ 
tions there is no secure shelter in a ship, more especially a 
merchantman, which has no shell-proof protection such as 
that supplied to warships. The freighter is as vulnerable 
below the waterline as above, even more so, as the upper- 
works can be sandbagged or shielded by breeze-blocks. 
That is why the heroic work of Merchant Navy engine-room 
and stoke-hold staffs can never be sufficiently praised. Such 
men were liable to perish without a chance to save them¬ 
selves. The exits from their steel prisons were few, liable to 
be blocked by gushing steam, or wrecked so as to render 
the steep ladders impassable. In the ultimate resort the deck 
men had a fighting chance—extremely remote in many 
TT.U •» —2 
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cases—of leaping overboard and swimming for life, even 
though the sea was ablaze around them. 

The odds were always against the alleged non-combatants, 
as was proved on the first day of war’s outbreak in 1939, 
when the Athenia was ruthlessly torpedoed without warning, 
and heavy loss of life resulted—with many women and 
children in the death-roll—whilst the inhuman U-boat 
men watched them die without lifting a hand in their 
salvation. This atrocious crime was the keynote of total 
war at sea. It showed the merchant service what was to be 
expected, and might have been enough to deter the human 
element from taking part in so unequal a contest. There is 
no record of a single Red Ensign crew refusing to sail from 
port on this account during the entire period of hostilities, 
though some 36,000 of them died whilst performing their 
simple duty. 

The Admiralty promptly, and rightly, adopted the convoy 
system—as organised during the latter stages of the First 
War; but were handicapped by a grave shortage of escort 
vessels, as the Royal Navy had been allowed to become 
obsolescent and diminished in numbers. Thus whole 
flotillas of merchantmen were sent to sea with perhaps two, 
or at most three, fighting ships to guard them—and these 
quite inadequate to deal with the dismal situation. More¬ 
over, convoy work had to be re-learnt, by both Navies, 
and was, at war’s outbreak, a slapdash, improvised business 
at best. Recognising, as he did ,that an island could only 
continue to exist by its seaborne trade, the enemy naturally 
concentrated with fiendish determination on destroying 
that trade, and by wholesale, merciless sinking by every 
device known to scientific ingenuity, hoped, obviously, to 
deter our ships from venturing outside the safety limits. 
Actually, there were no safety limits, as the event proved. 
Minefields were laid around our vulnerable coasts, to safe¬ 
guard Home waters; but venomous aircraft could operate 
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■with impunity over such protected areas, and they did 
just that, as well as shattering the ports where final refuge 
might conceivably have been found. There was no deep 
shelter for the Merchant Navy! 

Britain’s East Coast became a shambles, a graveyard of 
slaughtered ships, quite early in the long-drawn co nfli ct. 
Off Hell-Fire Corner, abreast of King’s Lynn, for instance, 
the masts of sunken ships showed like a stripped forest. 
This necessary route was guarded by minefields immedi¬ 
ately war broke out. The long, single-file convoys were 
shepherded by fighting ships as far as possible, but these 
were reduced to a minimum. Trawlers and similar coast¬ 
wise craft were armed, but they afforded no protection 
against the devilishly ingenious magnetic mine, which 
exacted a terrible toll of life and tonnage before counter¬ 
action was made possible. The enemy R-boats, fast, vici¬ 
ously armed, ran in almost at will, and, being shallow- 
drafted, skimmed over the submerged minefields in many 
cases, delivered their death-shafts, and swung about to 
make a practically unmolested retreat. 

Just as Nelson prayed for more frigates and still more 
frigates, so did our Navy entreat more destroyers, any kind 
of protective craft, indeed; but a modern destroyer takes 
ten times as long to build as did a wooden-waller of Nelson’s 
day, and though our shipyards worked heroically to satisfy 
the lack, they were overborne by the need to complete 
more and heavier tonnage, since Hitler’s Navy was, to a 
great extent, infinitely more powerful than our own. Pro¬ 
bably the best immediate answer to the problem would 
have been to turn every merchant ship into a privateer 
by arming it with anti-aircraft guns and depth-charge 
throwers, as was the often-expressed wish of the Red 
Ensign men. ‘Give us guns for’ard and depth-bombs aft, 
let us sail in pairs, and we’ll fend for ourselves,’ was 
quite a common saying amongst these heroes of the cargo- 
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carrying fleets, ‘That way, we needn’t ease speed to keep 
pace with the under-powered ships that slow down fast 
ships to their own pace.’ 

As it was, during the earlier periods of the conflict, the 
Merchant Navy was practically wide open to attack. 
Escorting craft were fitted with asdic gear—sonor, as 
the Americans call it: sound-recording apparatus that 
gave an echo when the electric ray struck a solid sub¬ 
stance. But, with such limited numbers, the obsolescent 
destroyers, sloops and such inadequate ships, were as often 
as not questing widely after suspicious indications, and so 
were unable to spot lurking submarines at close hand. The 
one saving virtue of these bitter early days was the limited 
number of U-boats which Hiller’s Navy could bring into 
action. 

Because of this shortage—rapidly made good as the 
conflict continued and increased in violence—the enemy 
sent his miniature fleet of Q,-ships into action, for surface 
attacks, which far too often proved a deadly menace. This 
idea was copied from our own Q,-boats of World War One: 
it was simply that powerful men-of-war were camouflaged 
as harmless merchantmen which sailed under false colours, 
and were able to approach our merchant tonnage with 
impunity, especially so considering the weight of their 
armaments—usually 5-g-inch guns, with hidden anti¬ 
aircrafts to defend them against aerial detection. Against 
such weapons our arming was in the main inadequate— 
at best it comprised old-time 6-inch guns, which lacked the 
range and control of the modern weapons. 

The notorious Altmark , boarded so gallantly by ratings 
from the destroyer Cossack in a Norwegian fjord, was full 
of captured merchant seamen immured under the most 
unspeakable conditions, in uncleaned oil-tanks with no 
sanitation, a minimum of fresh air, and with totally inade¬ 
quate food and water. In a few cases callous inhumanity 
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characterised the enemy’s treatment of his prisoners— 
possibly with the hope of establishing such a reign of terror 
that British seamen, hearing of the atrocities, would be 
frightened into refusal to go to sea. There is no record, 
however, of any such deterrent influencing our men. In 
most cases, however, such brutality was not conspicuous. 
But the strain told; young men grew drawn and weary- 
looking; the abiding miracle is that their nerve stood up 
against such exceptional stresses. 

If any of the succeeding chapters of this book approach 
the horrific, it is not done to cause shudders, but to apprise 
a newer generation of the unspeakable horrors of total war. 
No melodramatic exaggeration of the conditions will be 
found; only undeniable truth, as collected from irrefutable 
sources. The author, having personally experienced certain 
of the hazards described, can only stand amazed in con¬ 
templation of the unswerving fortitude that permitted the 
nation’s seaborne commerce to be carried on, often with 
dreadful loss, never with timid apprehension. And, a point 
to be borne in mind: what was alleged to be the cream of 
the Merchant Navy was withdrawn from normal service 
into the Royal Naval Reserve, where most exemplary service 
was performed, as witness tire valorous conduct of the crews 
of the Armed Merchant Cruisers, Rawalpindi and Jervis 
Bay. These stalwarts adapted themselves with the sailor’s 
usual knackiness to seagoing conditions that were mostly 
strange to them. The new intake replacing such with¬ 
drawals acted up to the best traditions of a reputedly non- 
combatant (actually wholly combatant) service, and added 
glory to our national history. 
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NON-COMBATANTS! 

The simple servants of the carrying trade have been granted 
the honours of war on countless occasions, except in cases 
when they offered armed resistance to enemy war-ships of 
whatever size and strength. The Spaniards, in Tudor times, 
might have proved the exception, but those ruthless seagoers 
satisfied their consciences by dubbing any English mariner 
a pirate, and so worthy only of being swung to the yardarm, 
or compelled to walk the plank. 

During the long-drawn-out Napoleonic wars, merchant 
vessels were occasionally armed; but the ordnance supplied 
was so weak in fire power as to be almost negligible, and 
consequently it was seldom employed against genuine men- 
of-war, though it did often come into action against 
privateers, or letters of marque, which were rather like 
licensed pirates. And even when a British merchantman did 
offer resistance, in the hope, perhaps, of carrying away a 
mast of a pursuing enemy, the defiance was not esteemed 
worthy of summary execution. Trading seamen were given 
passably fair treatment. They were certainly made prisoners 
of war, and such imprisonment meant deplorable con¬ 
ditions; but life was considered sacred to some extent; and 
before a freighter-ship was sunk, or burned, her crew were 
given a chance to take to the boats and so escape. It took 
a German Emperor to alter all that. Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
ambitious for what he called ‘a place in the sun 5 , which 
was the same thing as his ambitious successor dubbed 
Hebensraum 5 (both of which actually meant world-domina¬ 
tion), found that he couldn’t lick the British race by fair 
means, so long as our Merchant Navy had a fighting chance 
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for survival, and he accordingly issued his notorious ‘Sink 
without Trace!’ order in 1917. 

That meant that the Merchant Navy could be sunk 
without warning by torpedo or bomb with only the scantiest 
chance of escape. The sea-war, therefore, in so far as Red 
Ensign ships were concerned, became total war, and heaven 
help the vanquished! Prior to this fateful date, an enemy 
surface ship, or even a submarine, had challenged with the 
usual visual signal: ‘Heave-to or I’ll sink you!’ which was 
in effect an order to abandon ship as quickly as possible, and 
allow that ship to be sunk, just as in more chivalrous days. 
But the crew were granted their lives, and this was quite 
according to the well-recognised laws of war, whereby 
non-combatants were given non-combatant status. 

Now, however, whilst remaining non-combatant officially, 
the Merchant Navy was right in the foremost firing line, sub¬ 
ject to the drastic penalties such exposure rendered them 
liable to suffer. And grim consequences resulted. The German 
apology for such merciless behaviour was that every merchant 
ship, whether defensively armed or not, was a potential 
aggressor. 

The root idea was, of course, to put such a scare into the 
Merchant Navy as to paralyse its seagoing ability. The only 
chance, apparently, of bringing Britain in humility to her 
knees, was to starve her into unconditional surrender; and so 
long as there were men who were daring enough to take the 
risks of death in pursuit of their duty, the hope of starvation 
was remote. But unbridled brutality might cow these valiant 
sea-users into timidity. It didn’t; and Britain continued to be 
fed, though at an appalling cost in human lives and valuable 
ship-tonnage. At the worst period of the First World War, 
our freighting tonnage was being sunk at the rate of half a 
million tons a week. It is not a pleasant sight to see a gallant 
15,000-ton vessel suddenly spout frothing water to the height 
of her masts, and then fold up like a jack-knife and go down 
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within a handful of minutes. It was bad enough in the days 
of coal-fired ships; with oil-burners in the Second War it was 
a hundred times worse, for the fuel oil released by the ex¬ 
plosions ignited almost instantly, flowed rapidly over the 
sea’s surface, and enveloped those who had managed to leap 
overboard. 

The Kaiser’s inhuman orders brought inevitable retribu¬ 
tion, well deserved. Every device was resorted to to destroy 
the predatory U-boats and the toll taken of them was heavy 
indeed. It was a case of me metis —wholesale assassins merited 
wholesale annihilation. And the Merchant Navy, though it 
did not receive that honourable title immediately, went on 
daring the risks and triumphed. It is not an overstatement to 
say that the Red Ensign saved Britain and, consequently, 
civilisation, from iron tyranny. 

Even so, the merchant service retained—and proudly—its 
official non-combatant status. And paid a dire price in actual 
loss and incredible suffering. Anything afloat on the high 
seas and even in enclosed waters was eventually considered 
fair game by an enemy ruled by a fantastic megalomaniac. 
Treachery was the keynote of such aggression. No subterfuge 
was considered too mean or too despicable to bring about so- 
called victory. A pocket battleship would open fire from 
below the horizon on a huddle of merchant craft and 
endeavour to destroy the flotilla by long-range fire, leaving 
the survivors to their fate as their ships collapsed beneath 
them. Powerful commerce-destroyers masqueraded as in¬ 
offensive traders, often under false colours, until within 
point-blank range and then opened disastrous fire without 
giving their victims even a hope of salvation. And to the 
menace of the surface ship and the U-boat was now added 
the even more horrific threat of the hostile aircraft. Assiduous 
practice during the uneasy years of fretful peace now enabled 
bomb- and torpedo-carrying aeroplanes to make long-range 
sorties, strike crippling blows, and return—without much 
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risk—to their bases, glorying in their successes. The only 
defence against air-attack in the preliminary stages of this 
total war was afforded by a couple of Bren guns on high- 
angle mountings, with an indifferent range and compara¬ 
tively poor destructive power. 

As aerial tactics improved, the enemy bombers flew at an 
increased height, out of range. They developed high speed 
and descended briefly to launch their torpedoes, gaining 
height as they released them, and escaping almost unscathed. 

And though thcR.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm did their best 
to combat such aggression, our own air forces were inade¬ 
quate for the task, being needed to save Britain from destruc¬ 
tion by bomb and fire. But the Merchant Navy ‘chanced its 
arm’ and used the seas as fearlessly in total war as in peace. 
It brought the oil that powered our air forces, and supplied 
motive power to our mechanised army. It carried the fuel for 
our war-fleets over thousands of miles of sea, liable to attack 
for practically every cable’s length of the way. It braved the 
hazards of Dover Straits when the enemy, having overrun 
all Europe, mounted long-range guns near Calais and sub¬ 
jected even our sacred Home waters to careful bombardment. 
It brought vital food for the forty-million-odd hungry 
stomachs of a beleagured island. The farmers did their best, 
just as all hands, men and women, did their best; but they 
were unable to provide sufficient food to stay the pangs of 
hunger. The Red Ensign bridged the gap between starvation 
and moderate plenty. 

It also found time to supply much-needed munitions to 
embattled allies, and to pour fighting men into the various 
arenas of conflict. It maintained export trade with foreign 
countries in order to stabilise the national finances, just 
as it played a never-sufficiently praised role in saving the 
shattered survivors at Dunkirk. 

It landed troops in Norway to stave off that gallant 
country’s defeat; and it played a stirring part when the 
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chance came to change from the defensive to the offensive, 
whether in North Africa, Sicily and Italy, or on those 
historical beaches of Normandy and Brittany. Once our com¬ 
batant troops set foot on European soil, their supply was as 
vital as their presence, and such supplies were borne, for the 
most part, under the shadow of the old ‘Blood and Guts’, 
as its disciples fondly named the peaceful ensign. The long- 
drawn years provided innumerable Odysseys compared with 
which Ulysses’ voyagings were yachting trips. 

Non-combatants! To see them, when even inadequately 
armed, staving off merciless attack from every possible 
dimension was to see valour at its highest. They were not 
trained to war, but they fought tooth and nail to save their 
ships alive. 

A German naval dictum at one period of both wars was: 
‘Never waste a torpedo on a warship if a merchantman offers 
as a target!’ That order showed the esteem in which our 
freighting tonnage was held. By the enemy, let it be under¬ 
stood, The glamour of war shone on the Navy, and that was 
only natural, for the Senior Service was able to advertise 
itself both in victory and defeat; but who was likely to hand 
laurels to drenched, nerve-shattered, oil-soaked men? Such 
bouquets were not asked for, high adulation was shrugged 
away. ‘All in the day’s work!’ was the theme song of the 
profession. 

There were, too, the men of the Fishing Fleets, in the same 
category of honour. These were the heroes of the magnetic 
mine era; and it was their cool indifference to frightful death 
that enabled that menace to be dealt with and scotched, 
before the system of degaussing was discovered and brought 
into practice. Only old-fashioned wooden trawlers were 
efficacious against magnetic mines. Even so, at the first onset 
of this method of warfare, possibilities were unpredictable. 
There was enough steel aboard even a wooden-waller to offer 
attraction to these diabolical weapons. Her engines and 
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winches could suffice to attract instruments of death whose 
fuses were so delicate that the passage of a steel pocket-knife 
blade over them was sufficient to produce detonation. But 
the old-type craft might serve a turn until the problem of the 
mine was solved; and the fishermen of Britain did not falter. 
Instead, they volunteered readily for as exacting a service as 
the sea has ever produced, and though many died, others 
survived and by dint of self-forgetting work secured invalu¬ 
able results. These commonplace heroes have a chapter to 
themselves, but an epic could never do full justice to their 
consummate courage, when they existed minute by minute 
on the edge of a potential and frightful volcano. 

Many of our more powerful trawlers were recruited into 
the naval service, armed, given into the command of a 
Reserve skipper, with a White Ensign to flaunt aft in in¬ 
creasingly dingy defiance, and in this capacity performed 
miracles of valour and endurance as escorts to slow-moving 
convoys when de facto war-ships were in short supply. Linked 
together by sweeping wires, they preceded each convoy 
through the worst danger-zones to tear away the monstrous 
weapons of destruction and swing them harmless out of the 
path of the approaching convoys. The services rendered were 
invaluable. Enemy mines were strewn by surface minelayers 
moving at high speed, by submarines, by aircraft—often 
directly in the track of the moving armadas. Stolidly the 
sweeping trawlers chugged forward, and accepted the prior 
risk of being blown sky-high, as, alas, they often were! 
Night and day they tiptoed across the very threshold of 
death. 

At the outset the only weapons they carried, beyond 
sweeps and gallows, were Service rifles for exploding the 
floating mines; later, it is true, they were equipped with 
high-angle anti-aircrafts, but in a defensive capacity only. 
Still, it not being in British human nature to take all the 
kicks and get none of the ha’pence, even a high-angled gun 
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can be swung down to horizon level to try conclusions with 
a predatory R-boat! 

The enemy displayed fiendish ingenuity in laying his 
snares, but men who’d been trained to think and feel like 
fish weren’t to be caught napping. They developed an extra 
sense whereby they could smell or feel danger, turning them¬ 
selves, indeed, into human asdics. And their sweeping was 
not done only in smooth water. They carried on through the 
snarl and fret of North Sea gales, when a trawled mine might 
easily bump up disconcertingly under a stern, and burst there 
without leaving much evidence of its passing, beyond a few 
scraps of almost undistinguisliable wreckage. 

Sometimes, too, the winches controlling the sweeping wires 
ran away, and brought the released mine gear up to the sheaf 
of the gallows. Then it was only God’s Providence if one of 
the horns didn’t make contact and cause a charge capable of 
sinking a ten-thousand-tonner to expend its energy on a little 
ship of maybe two hundred ions, so that the mine-sweeper 
was simply atomised, along with her crew. Death’s shipmates 
was an appropriate name for the sea-booted warriors who 
made the seas reasonably safe for their elder and bigger 
brothers! 

A hundred different and valuable uses were found for our 
fishing fleets, most of which brought them into the worst 
danger-zones of the war. Salving remnants of the ill-fated 
Norwegian expeditionary force, for example—a V.C. or two 
were won in that desperate gamble—or prowling about in 
enemy minefields, where their shallow draft was an advan¬ 
tage, to seek for shot-down airmen. The general servants of a 
messy war, indeed, they were. And, again, they were just 
ordinary men, the last men of all to see themselves as heroes, 
any more than their immediate descendants today, who 
risk black frost and terrific gales to fill our larders. 

And so, through bitter storm and savage attack, the Red 
Ensign was kept flying, a proud old flag with little occurring 
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to bring discredit upon it, even when the stresses were most 
severe. 

Every effort was made by the Royal Navy to safeguard 
their vital charges; but not every shepherded convoy got 
through the wide danger-zones without punishment. Hitler 
was launching submarines much as confetti is thrown at a 
wedding—wholesale. The Germans were geared to war; 
we were slow in getting into our stride. Even the acquisition 
of loaned U.S. destroyers seemed only a small help in the face- 
of our pressing need. 

The Red Ensign liners, too, played a magnificent part in 
the ghastly drama. Some of them shed their professional flags 
and flew instead the White Ensign; but even with the armed 
merchant cruisers, the majority of their ratings were true 
merchant seamen, improvising themselves into men of war 
with easy nonchalance, and dying gallantly as the lesson was 
learnt. 

So much depended on the humble carrying trade. To 
realise how faithfully that trade fulfilled its duty, this book 
has tried to give a clear, straightforward picture of the out¬ 
standing details of the five years of war. It can never do 
adequate justice to the splendid fact; but if a few hitherto 
unconcerned eyes are opened to the reality of the Merchant 
Navy’s role in times of desperate stress, it will not have been 
written in vain. The Tower Hill Memorial stands as concrete 
evidence; the written word fills in the gaps in that terrific 
story of calm courage and devotion to our country. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MALTA VICTORY 

Air-power altered the whole picture of sea-war so far as the 
Merchant Navy was concerned. U-boats and surface raiders 
had given the Red Ensign plenty of shocks and shivers in 
1914-18; but those embattled years were in the nature of a 
carefree picnic when compared with the real thing of Hitler’s 
War. The pitiless torpedoing of the Athenia was the preface to 
a story of bitter savagery and unlimited horror: a story of 
cunning hate aimed against a chief target: the commerce of 
Great Britain. 

The Kaiser’s First War command to ‘sink without trace’ 
was repeated on the second outbreak of hostilities, after some 
hesitation, and with callous lack of common humanity. And 
the German Luftwaffe was at the outset the most formidable 
weapon to be employed in the intended annihilation of the 
cargo-carrying fleets at whose sterns floated the smoke- 
stained Red Duster. 

The pattern the sea-war was likely to assume was set out 
along England’s terribly vulnerable East Coast. The Mur¬ 
mansk Run piled up the evidence; but it was our Malta 
convoys that bore a first brunt of the assault. Malta, ‘the 
biggest heap of stones in the world’, as the American 
humorist Mark Twain dubbed it, offered itself as a tempt¬ 
ing prize. It was a formidable Allied bastion, practically in 
the heart of enemy territory—a pistol pointed at Germany’s 
heart, and at Italy’s, too, once the treacherous Duce flung in 
his weight of aircraft and ships in a hope of winning praise 
and booty from his confederate in iniquity, Adolf Hitler. 

Malta, being an island thickly populated and far from 
self-supporting, required outside aid in supplies almost from 
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the first impact of war. According to initial Allied strategy, 
France was entrusted with much of the responsibility for 
safeguarding the highly vulnerable Mediterranean Sea, near 
whose centre the George Cross Island is situated. But the 
surrender of France threw the entire weight of safeguarding 
the Mediterranean sea-routes on the shoulders of Britain, 
condemned, by one treachery and another, to fight alone 
against overwhelming odds. Mussolini, waiting to see how 
the cat would jump, declared war on France on June ioth, 
1940; France surrendered on June 21st of that year, and the 
ships, aircraft and men on whom reliance had been placed, 
were put out of action in as ignominious a way as ever was 
known in history. But the shame of France gave Britain the 
opportunity to show the mettle of which she was made. The 
Merchant Navy adopted as its defiant motto: ‘Let ’em all 
come!’ Malta needed food, military supplies, oil to keep her 
Air Force in the blue and seemingly innocent skies. Very 
well, Malta would get its needs, if daring and dogged deter¬ 
mination could achieve what seemed to be the absolutely 
impossible. 

The Italian Air Force was comparatively strong and 
efficient. Malta was a sitting target for air-attack, since its 
defences were practically negligible against airborne assaults. 
Italy possessed invaluable bases, from which all routes to the 
Island could be devastating!/ commanded. The limpid 
waters of the Middle Sea screened a considerable force of 
hostile submarines; and the Italian Navy had abundant 
surface ships. Quite a few obstacles stood in the way of keep¬ 
ing Malta’s flag flying. It was the Red Ensign’s task to sur¬ 
mount such obstacles, with the highly efficient assistance of 
the Royal Navy and what help could be given by an attenu¬ 
ated Royal Air Force. Nobody concerned underestimated 
the hazards likely to be encountered. Our merchant shipping 
contained many veterans of the First World War, and they 
knew well enough what to expect in the way of fiightfulness. 
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Even they, seasoned as they were, did not anticipate the 
horrors awaiting them in an era of oil-burners. 

But, chance what might, Malta had to be succoured and 
kept in fighting trim; it was an advanced base of the Navy, a 
homing ground for our flying men. Just about everything 
that mattered was needed to keep that stronghold secure. 
And only merchant freighters could cany the materials 
needed for survival. 

The general picture of Mediterranean War has been 
painted and repainted. It is the individual details of that 
serial, breathless ferrying that deserve extra special mention, 
to bring the story alive and show a present generation how 
British seamen, set a task, performed it with resounding 
credit. 

Take the case of the S.S. Indian Prince , for instance. Here is 
a simple story of the efforts determined men will make to 
fulfil a mission in the face of incalculable danger, and of how 
British merchantmen can fight to save the ship entrusted to 
their care. 

The Indian Prince endured her finest hour in suffering a 
ferocious attack by enemy aircraft whilst en route to Malta. 
She measured 8500 tons: a considerable vessel, carrying 
enough material supplies to offer very considerable help to a 
beleagured garrison. A unit of the world-active Prince Line, 
she was manned mainly by Tyneside seamen and under the 
command of Captain R. C. Proctor of Tynemouth. It is 
common history that our ‘Geordics’ are amongst the toughest 
hard cases using salt water. Every ounce of this toughness 
was necessary to enable her people to face the ordeal laid on 
for them by an enemy determined to force the Island into 
ignominious capitulation. 

The Indian Prince was sailing in convoy when she was 
attacked by a considerable number of enemy aircraft. Every 
ship that carried high-angle armament opened fire promptly, 
war-vessels and merchantmen alb-e Auti-eircrafl- h^d not 
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then, in the comparatively early stages of the war, achieved 
the perfection it later acquired; but a pretty good show was 
put up by the limited power available. It was a brilliant 
Mediterranean day, with a fleckless sky and smooth water, 
ideal for an aerial assault. Whilst the Indian Prince's people 
were concentrating their best attention on the Regia Aero- 
nautica, a U-boat crept unheeded within striking range and 
lobbed a torpedo into the merchant ship—a stab in the back, 
at the most awkward moment. 

A bursting torpedo can wreak havoc with an unprotected 
ship. Almost before the high-thrown column of water and 
foam gushed skywards from the impact, the steering wheel 
came off its pedestal and the quartermaster was left staring 
amazedly at the useless thing, As he dimly realised what had 
happened, he was overcome by thick black smoke that 
gushed from the engine-room and stokehold ventilators. 
The ship was almost mortally wounded. Her propelling 
machinery slopped with a dreadful jar. The engines were 
practically shattered, and the stout bulkhead was so torn and 
buckled that the sea-water began to pour in like a crazy 
Niagara. Oddments of her fittings shot high and then fell 
back, with unmusical tinklings ancl thuds, and something 
approaching chaos overtook the stricken ship. A quick 
diagnosis told Captain Proctor that the Prince's back was 
broken. Before the water-spout alongside fell back into its 
parent sea, she listed ominously to starboard, and her top¬ 
gallant forecastle sank lower than her boat-deck. Since there 
was a strong likelihood that she would fold up in the fashion 
of a closing jack-knife, Captain Proctor gave the immediate 
order: ‘Hands abandon ship!’ 

The evidence went to show the Prince would break in two 
and go down like a stone in a handful of minutes. Her boats 
were already swung outboard, as required by convoy regula¬ 
tions, but they were braced to the rails to avoid damage by 
rolling or pitching. 

U.R.E .—3 
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‘Keep handy alongside’, dictated the captain, as the life¬ 
boats rattled down in their tackles. Hope leaves a merchant 
shipmaster’s heart slowly and reluctantly. Proctor’s special 
hope was that it might be possible to keep his ship afloat long 
enough to allow her to be towed to the shore, where she 
could be grounded and her cargo salved. 

But after waiting for a tense quarter of an hour, he decided 
that salvage was out of the question, and he told the radio 
officer, Mr Harrison, a Liverpudlian, to go over the side and 
he himself would follow. The main convoy had scattered at 
the first signs of attack—that being customary when such 
attack came from the air. The presence of U-boats had not 
been reported. The closer the formation of an escorted 
convoy, in the case of submarine attack, the better; but a 
general scatter is the best protection against aircraft, for 
obvious reasons; the intricate manoeuvring required to 
destroy a widely separated flotilla is apt to baffle the 
assaulting pilots. 

Notwithstanding the general rule of convoy, one ship 
hurried to stand by the wounded Prince. Convoy regulations 
are that each ship must look out for itself and trust the 
escorting Royal Navy to do the necessary rescue work. But 
merchantmen have a strong fellow-feeling for one another; 
most captains know the bitter sense of frustration that over¬ 
takes a shipmaster when he sees the ship in which he has 
taken almost inordinate pride abandoned to an untimely 
fate. This would-be rescuer asked the castaways to draw 
alongside and come on board, but the Prince’s men refused 
the offer—they preferred to stay as near as might be to the 
crippled vessel that had been their home. Rested on their 
oars, they waited as patiently as might be for what was about 
to happen. Down on the scene came a busy corvette, bust¬ 
ling with importance and authority, ordered the succouring 
freighter about its business—which was to save itself—and 
told Captain Proctor and his stalwarts to come aboard the 
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Royal ship without loss of time. The Navy commands, the 
Merchant Navy obeys—the Indian Prince’s people did as they 
were told. All very prosaic so far, purely routine work, in a 
manner of speaking. Just another torpedoed merchant ship: 
a candidate for Davy Jones’s locker, and her crew hauled 
into precarious safety! 

But only for the time being. The Prince remained afloat, 
being built by craftsmen and so able to stand considerable 
punishment; and Captain Proctor asked to return to her. 
One torpedo hadn’t settled her hash—and if another came 
along it would be time to give up hope. Permission was given, 
and Proctor and a chosen few were transferred. They found 
the freighter’s engine-room full of sea-water. She strained 
heavily, a sign that heavy damage had been suffered; but 
Proctor’s experienced eye told him there still remained a 
chance—though a small one—of saving her. 

The Prince’s towing hawser was roused out of her forepeak, 
and by dint of thrown heaving lines, was passed to the cor¬ 
vette, which took up a station that would enable her to tow. 
The Indian Prince was inert, a dead drag; the corvette was 
only a small ship, and the odds against success were heavy. 
(The author had a similar experience in the First War, and 
found it almost impossible to shift the deadweight of a 
ponderous freighter by direct towing.) 

It was falling dark by the time the hawser was stretched 
bar-taut and the seas were washing over the tow’s low fore¬ 
deck; but though almost submerged, the crew stuck grimly 
to their posts. To a man they recognised how precarious was 
their position, but showed no sign of flinching. It seemed very 
lonely there in the night-blackened Mediterranean. The 
sullen wash of water, the ominous creakings and harsh grind 
of tormented steel, were sounds enough to send chills up the 
spine. Only the dull thresh of the towing corvette’s propeller 
gave any relief from the dreary tension of near-hopeless 
waiting. 
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The Indian Prince was breaking into three parts, in a manner 
almost unbelievably odd. Whilst the weightier middle part 
was already sinking, bows and sternworks lifted perceptibly 
in the air. There wasn’t any chance of fulfilling her captain’s 
hope of salvage. Her crew had done the best they could, 
standing by so long as even a thread of hope remained. The 
midships section broke completely away and sank with 
sinister gurglings and the rush of escaping air forced out by 
the rising water. The crew were picked up by the corvette. 
As the towrope was cast off, the forepart sank, then the 
sternworks followed. Just one victim of the Malta victory; 
but an example of Red Ensign fortitude worth remembering. 
One of the crew of sixty-three was lost—disappearing in the 
oily smears. The rest survived, to carry on with the work 
demanded of them. 

And now let us consider what the Blue Funnel liner Troilus 
did towards achieving the memorable Malta victory. Ships 
of this famous line have played a notable part in maintaining 
British commerce, both in peace and war; and their activities 
have become a byword in nautical history. A great wealth of 
romance is contained in the records of the Alfred Holt ships, 
during a full century of our sea-triumphs, and the classically 
named vessels have shown their characteristic funnels on all 
the seven seas, braving Oriental pirates, Pacific typhoons, 
and the deadly attacks of enemy fighting craft. The ships 
themselves are built to the highest possible standards of work¬ 
manship, and their afterguards comprise the pick of the 
Merchant Navy. To secure an officer’s appointment under 
the Alfred Holt flag was always considered amongst the 
highest honours to be won by any Red Ensign trained 
seaman. 

The Blue Funnel Line had a curious start. The original 
Alfred Holt was a civil engineer who saw possibilities of 
developing the trade to the East, and to achieve this purpose 
he bought a three-masted sailing ship around the 1850’s, a 
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ship that was equipped with auxiliary engines. In her holds 
and store-rooms he discovered a quantity of blue paint and 
also a store of copies of the Bible. As a chronicler says: the 
store of paint provided a characteristic colouring for the 
smoke-stacks of the future fleet (it was a thrifty age!) and the 
Bibles established a standard of right conduct which has 
always been followed. Out of such modest beginnings grew 
up one of the most important merchant armadas of the world. 

The S.S. Troilus was one of these argosies. Named after one 
of the sons of Priam, king of Troy, she played a true Trojan’s 
part in a war of infinitely greater magnitude than those in 
which the original Troilus distinguished himself. 

It was in June, 1942, that the 7400-ton Troilus started out 
to the war-torn Mediterranean, deep-loaded with essential 
supplies for Malta. Things in the Mediterranean were at 
their very worst at that juncture, Seamen dub this period 
‘the terrible days’. A powerful naval escort was provided for 
the imposing convoy of which the Troilus formed one unit. 
Captain W. G. Harrison was her master: a man of experience 
and infinite courage. The outward journey as far as Gibraltar 
was enlivened by daily attacks from enemy submarines; 
conditions were hectic almost from the time of leaving 
soundings. Such hostility increased immeasurably as she 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltar. At about tea-time 
on June 13th—a Saturday—she survived a U-boat attack 
without sustaining damage; after that things stayed quiet— 
or as quiet as a wartime convoy trip permitted—until eight 
bells in the morning watch next day. The bell-strokes were 
still noisy in the air when three flights of Italian torpedo- 
bombers—thirty-nine in all—swooped like hungry vultures on 
the considerable convoy. The attack was met by a devastat¬ 
ing anti-aircraft fire from the escorting warships, and fighter 
aeroplanes from our carriers joined in the savage game with 
the zest of eager terriers. There was a general happy-go- 
lucky miUe. One Italian bomber dived straight for the 
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Troilus, bent on her immediate and complete destruction. 
But a lucky hit from a high-angled gun caused this aircraft 
to swerve; and as it turned hit after hit registered on the 
marauder. It fell into the sea, to perish in a dreadful whirl of 
flame and oily smoke. As the death-clouds arose, a low-level 
bomber roared in below masthead height, coming from the 
port quarter. It met an ignominious fate, being hit by two 
shots from a 12-pounder H.A. gun, which broke it in two. 

Total enemy losses in aircraft during this sortie amounted 
to twelve ‘certains’ and ten ‘probables’, which speaks well 
for the shooting ability of the convoy and escort. The roar 
and crash of the aerial engagement were indescribable, with 
the Italians coming in at masthead height time after time, to 
let go their torpedoes in a manner likely to do most good— 
from their point of view! Air-torpedoes may have improved 
since 194.2, but up to then it was necessary to discharge them 
at pretty near sea-level, to prevent them diving deep and 
sinking for keeps. Give the enemy the credit he deserves: 
torpedo-bombing is not child’s play. A very slight error of 
judgment means diving hopelessly under the waves to certain 
death. Probably some of the victims of this swoop finished 
that way. Their fate hardly concerns us—they’d ‘bought it’ 
anyway, as the fo’c’sle saying went. Admiration for their 
fanatical courage perhaps, sorrow for their fate—no. 

The attack petered out like a spent squib; and calm reigned 
for a while. The Troilus ’ crew got their breath ancl enjoyed a 
hearty breakfast, since it takes more than a vicious raid to 
destroy the Merchant Navy’s appetite. Then, at 10.25 a.m. a 
series of high-level bombing attacks began; once again the 
freighters were the chief target. During the earlier of these 
sorties, a stick of four bombs fell close to the Blue Funneller’s 
bridge on the starboard side. That side clanged like an over¬ 
beaten drum as the splinters rattled on the good steel—four 
near-misses seemed like the real thing. But the echoes of the 
rattling fragments had hardly died away when a U-boat 
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came in, grimly determined to apply the happy despatch. A 
vain hope: the Navy escort was on its toes; a big pattern of 
depth-charges was placed around the estimated position, and 
up came the submarine like a tormented whale, only to he 
smashed to tangled wreckage by adequate gunfire. This 
flurry continued until high noon, when again a blissful calm 
descended on the Mediterranean, even if only a short-lived 
one. 

The Troilus, with her consorts, trudged on at convoy speed, 
her people wishing they were permitted to proceed independ¬ 
ently, as the ship was slowed down to the pace of the most 
laggardly units. About 6 p.m. the enemy came into hectic 
action again, bombing from a high level, very obviously pro¬ 
fiting by the experiences of the torpedo-bombers, which had 
paid heavily for very small results. 

Here, in parenthesis, let it be said that the part played by 
the Merchant Navy was necessarily defensive; there were no 
possibilities of spectacular counter-attack in which deter¬ 
mined men might distinguish themselves. Not at that period 
in war-history at all events. It was a case of taking the gruel 
and liking it, to a great extent. The courage that endures 
unshaken under such circumstances is about the finest brand 
known to mankind. 

The Troilus experienced this feeling of helpless inactivity 
when, in the 6 p.m. attack, a very heavy bomb fell a bare 
thirty feet ahead of her forefoot, lifting a waterspout higher 
than her mastheads. As the torrent subsided another stick of 
missiles fell along the port side, scoring several near-misses, 
and rocking the ship like a delirious cradle. She was drenched 
in spray, through which the fragments whined eerily. Such 
persisting attacks were enough to shake the stoutest morale; 
but the Troilus did not show panic. She rolled along indomit¬ 
ably, whilst men on deck swapped estimates as to how near 
the splinters had fallen to each one of them. They were still 
doing this when the sortie petered out. 
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The Troilus was allowed a breathing space; then at io p.m. 
that same day a Focke-Wulf Condor aircraft made a silent 
dive in the velvety darkness, and dropped her load of de¬ 
struction quite close to the harassed ship; but her 12-pounder 
crew were ultra-vigilant, and let drive a rapid-fire burst that 
hit the intruder and set it well and truly ablaze. It crashed 
and vanished, except for the usual wreath of oily smoke that 
forms a sort of funeral pyre to unsuccessful bombers; and 
with this victory an eventful Sunday came to its close. The 
Troilus had not been as passive as many Red Ensign ships 
are expected to be by a vicious enemy! 

The important convoy surged on its way with stern deter¬ 
mination. Since it now seemed probable that immediate 
attack from the air was unlikely, the naval escort scouted 
farther afield in search of predatory U-boats; these venomous 
brutes might be expected to take up the pursuit where the 
airmen left off. 

Between Gibraltar and Malta is a comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant island named Pantellaria—a kind of milestone on the 
thousand-mile passage between one British possession and 
another. It is a place of no outstanding interest, offering poor 
harbourage. At six a.m. on the Monday, the escorted convoy 
was raising the high land of Pantellaria—a blue cloud against 
a blue sky—when an enemy surface squadron hove in sight 
of the Allied force. It was not a negligible flotilla by any 
means, comprising, as it did, two 8-incli gun cruisers, one 
6 -inch ship and three fast, powerful destroyers. These in¬ 
truders converged on the long line of merchantmen with the 
obvious intention of blowing the whole outfit clean out of the 
water once for all—and they were quite capable of doing just 
that. Hie 8-inch-gun ships opened long-range fire whilst still 
almost on the horizon, and the heavy stuff came screaming 
over like express trains gone crazy. Our naval escort was 
well outnumbered, and enemy guns were heavier than any¬ 
thing our ships carried. But the Royal Navy rose to the 
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occasion with its customary readiness, and, steaming at high 
speed towards the challengers, opened fire as soon as the 
range closed sufficiently to make six-inch stuff as telling as 
heavier metal. 

There was a pretty general melee, naturally enough; and 
the convoy obeyed orders to make smoke as freely as might 
be, by way of concealing their movements. Troilus wrapped 
herself in a dingy blanket, altered course to bring her into 
French territorial waters, and altered course again when she 
realised that any shelter obtainable there was too precarious 
to be considered; and since the entire sea-surface was thickly 
shrouded, she promptly ran fairly into the enemy. However, 
she contrived to swing a quick helm and lose herself in the 
prevalent smoke before she could be ranged and hit. Not that 
she screened herself completely by any means. Confusion and 
uncertainty were all around and about, the early morning 
was hideous with the thunder of big guns and shell-screams. 
All this was surely sufficient to stagger honest merchantmen, 
untrained in modern war; to make matters worse, a clutch of 
bomber planes came in to deliver a direct attack on the hard- 
pressed Blue Funneller. Of this flight one took a direct hit 
from the Troilus' invaluable 12-pounder—a gun with an 
excellent crew—and came down to make its exit from 
existence. Three enemy airmen were observed to bale out; 
but their ultimate fate didn’t affect the Troilus , alert for 
further attacks of any kind. 

The battling warships contrived to head to the westward 
during a fierce running fight; for the Italian Navy was never 
notorious for its zeal when opposed even by less numerous 
forces. Troilus got a signal to proceed to the eastward and 
make the best of her way to Malta, whose Grand Harbour 
might afford some kind of protection. At this juncture in the 
prolonged battle, with a pall of smoke smothering the sea, it 
was almost impossible to draw a distinction between friends 
and enemies. Submarines joined in this frenzied dog-fight, 
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and attacks from the air increased in virulence, so that a 
veritable devil’s carnival raged for far too long. As the 
bombers dived low to make certain of their aim, many of 
their missiles fell perilously close to the Alfred Holt ship, 
which appears to have been singled out as chief target for 
hostile spite. Quite possibly secret agents had advised the 
enemy of the freightage she was carrying—a cargo that 
meant a lot to the besieged Maltese. 

But even that hazard was overcome, thanks to the timely 
arrival of the plucky Royal Air Force Spitfires from 
Malta. These were the much-needed successors to ‘Faith, 
Hope and Charity’—the three aircraft that bore the burden 
of Malta’s first defence against enemy attack; they were 
superbly up-to-date if not plentiful; and they acted up to the 
highest traditions of a gallant service by engaging superior 
numbers and putting them to the right-about with what 
amounted to supreme effrontery. Once again, then, Troilus 
had a breathing-space, which endured until 8 p.m. when the 
Spitfires left the scene to refuel and re-equip with ammunition. 

The l’oar of their retreat had hardly died away when three 
enemy Stukas appeared, intent on administering a coup de 
grdee. They spun giddy circles over the hapless Troilus , and 
dropped every bomb they carried in a desperate hope of 
putting the ship down under the sea, Troilus was already 
badly shaken; and the close proximity of these missiles shook 
her still more. Her decks were smothered in spray and 
splinters, as near-miss after near-miss was registered. 

Port of arrival was not far distant by this time, however, 
and the idea of shelter stiffened the crew’s marrow enough 
to let them bear the shattering punishment with some 
equanimity, and hardened them to put up with even worse 
risks. For, as if surface attack, U-boat menace and aerial 
assault were not enough, a new peril awaited the much- 
punished Blue-Funneller. Since moored mines were an added 
peril to all the many that war brings to an inoffensive 
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merchant ship, the Troilus carried paravanes, designed to 
stream out fanwise from her bows and cut the moorings of 
such of these lethal menaces as might be met. The scheme of 
the paravane was to release the floating destruction and 
swing it clear of the advancing hull, and in the majority of 
cases it proved highly effective. But as the cargo-carrier drew 
near to the entrance to Grand Harbour on the morning of 
Tuesday, quite early, her port-side paravane neatly cut the 
mooring of a mine. Proceeding, as she was, at the slow speed 
necessitated by a somewhat tricky approach, the paravane 
wire whilst cutting the mine-mooring failed to give sufficient 
of an outward swing to throw it clear. Imagine the tense 
suspense of all who saw the happening as the load of potential 
death showed every evidence of hitting the side and there 
bursting with fatal effect. 

Captain Harrison had been nerve-stretched almost to ex¬ 
haustion by the succession of events; yet this added strain 
failed to shake that indomitable shipmaster. Training under 
the Red Ensign had taught him to believe that the worst, 
often threatened, need not necessarily happen. Actually the 
Troilus was saved by little more than the thickness of her 
paint, the mine drifted down her side, bobbing threaten¬ 
ingly, swinging near, ebbing farther; and, alas! for her 
immediately following ship, struck that vessel on the 
waterline and blew her almost to a sheer hulk. 

But port was near and it was reached without further 
immediate danger; yet barely were the anchors down than 
another air-raid, on the harbour this time, began. Fortun¬ 
ately for the Troilus nothing of any consequence fell danger¬ 
ously near her sorely tried hulk. But she had fulfilled her 
immediate mission; she had delivered the goods, and played 
an outstanding part in the final Maltese victory, whilst 
undergoing practically every conceivable hazard known to 
the seafarer of modern times. Maybe most of her work was 
purely defensive, but many a dashing war-ship has gone from 
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launching ways to scrap heap without enduring one tenth 
part of her varied and continuing vicissitudes. And the 
Troilus was only one of many ‘bottoms’ to endure such 
chances and to benefit by such miraculous escapes. 

There was, for instance, the motor vessel Deucalion , whose 
experiences give a pretty useful picture of what freighters had 
to meet in the way of risk and trouble, not only when heading 
for Malta but also when returning in ballast from that hard- 
pressed isle. 

On August 26th, 1941, the Deucalion, having discharged a 
vital cargo, began her return journey. Things were very 
sticky indeed around that time, with the British fighting 
forces fully extended, and Britain herself alone against what 
seemed a wholly hostile world. 

The average seaman is apt to err on the side of understate¬ 
ment rather than to exaggerate the afflictions besetting him, 
as the whole world knows. Therefore extracts from the log of 
Captain P. J. Pycraft, the Deucalioris master, cannot be con¬ 
sidered in any way an overstatement of what happened; and 
the intelligent reader will probably fill in the picture and 
clothe the skeleton. 

At 1.30 a.m. on August 27th, only a few hours out from 
port, the ship came under heavy shelling from a shore- 
battery, which seriously damaged the port paravane gear. 
The direction whence this fire came was not observed: 
probably it was from Sicily, whose Cape Passero was the 
nearest enemy-held territory to Malta. 

After this bombardment calm reigned until about noon— 
12.10 p.m. to be precise—when two Italian torpedo-bombers 
came in with a sudden attack at low level, once again 
about masthead height. Quick evasive action was necessary: 
the Deucalion took it. Just as well, for an aerial torpedo 
literally grazed the freighter. It was one of those breath¬ 
stopping moments when men’s spines tingle with the taut 
suspense. The bubbling wake of the tinfish was plainly 
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evident; it was not like a bomb, which drops instantaneously 
without giving time for thought. So that Captain Pycraft’s 
intelligent, almost automatic, order: ‘Hard a-port; stop port 
engine ! 5 saved his ship from total loss. That showed the 
presence of mind instilled by long consideration of the 
problems likely to be encountered. It resulted in a direct 
hit being altered to a near-miss. 

The Deucalion proceeded on her way, whilst her crew 
were fetching long breaths of relief. Anything might happen 
in these dangerous waters. For instance, three hours or so 
later a U-boat was spotted. If it fired its torpedoes they 
didn’t register, and more likely than not the submarine 
radioed her lack of success to a shore base, for within forty 
minutes low-flying torpedo-bombers sailed in to effect 
destruction. But this time the Deucalion was on the offensive 
defence—her H.A. weapons came vigorously into action, 
one aircraft was brought down in flame and smoke, another 
was obviously hit and damaged. A torpedo, dropped in the 
run-in, grazed the steamer’s bow, but the war-head primer 
failed in its impact, and the tinfish did not explode. Once 
again the crew had the hair-raising sensation of watching 
death miss them by a hairbreadth. 

The Deucalion was actually in the vortex of a hellish series 
of assaults, a situation of a kind to test the toughest human 
fibre. This was the time chosen by a U-boat to approach 
from aft, and the H.A. guns were depressed to engage her, 
until it was noticed that hers was an immediate mission of 
mercy: her intention being to rescue the crew of the pranged 
bomber. Knowing enemy mentality as he did, Captain 
Pycraft put on an extra spurt to widen the distance between 
himself and possible attack since there was no guarantee 
that the U-boat wouldn’t give chase the moment it had 
satisfied itself as to conditions in the wrecked Savoia Mar- 
chetti, and again a breathing space was allowed. 

This burst of speed enabled the Deucalion to anchor in 
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Gibraltar harbour at noon on August 29th, after as breath¬ 
less an escape as could well be imagined. The scanty entries 
in the ship’s log give very little idea of the tingling suspense 
and the crash and roar of frequent attack by an enemy 
mercilessly determined to deny the Mediterranean to 
British ships. Pycraft does elaborate his log-entries crisply 
in a personal account of his sensational Odyssey. He states: 
‘A tense silence reigned on the bridge as the ship held on 
her course. The Bofors gunners on the starboard side held 
their fire’—this was during the second air-attack—‘until 
the leading plane, disturbed by our tactics, faltered and 
fell away, though only slightly. From the bridge came the 
order: “Let him have it!” Immediately a well-timed vicious 
burst from the forward Bofors sent the first of the enemy 
aircraft crashing into the sea to the accompaniment of a 
loud cheer from the ship.’ That cheer was characteristic of 
the spirit of the Merchant Navy—it was the note of victory 
snatched from almost inevitable defeat. 

This was merely one of hundreds of similar incidents 
experienced during the long succession of adventures under¬ 
taken by our Ensign to bring aid to an island that was 
keeping the flag flying defiantly against overwhelming 
odds. How narrow was the Deucalion ?s escape from total loss 
can be estimated by one known fact: the aerial torpedo 
that grazed the ship’s starboard side was followed by 
another to port, and the space between the two missiles 
was so narrow that the plucky Deucalion had no room in 
which to manoeuvre. So that Captain Pycraft’s note on 
the matter: ‘The margin between escape and disaster was 
critical’, in no wise overstates the conditions! 

All these events occurred during a mere thousand miles 
of Mediterranean voyaging by one ship. And there were 
hundreds of thousands of miles of such hazardous travel, 
and hundreds of ships involved, so the two stories as narrated 
here might truthfully be repeated a thousand times. 
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Here is the undismayed story of the tanker Ohio, laden 
with vital oil fuel for the Maltese-based R.A.F., and the 
submarines and depot ships using Grand Harbour, to say 
nothing of occasional aircraft-carriers, destroyers, and light 
cruisers such as were needed to ensure adequate protection. 
Malta needed practically everything, but oil was her most 
urgent requirement. Captain Dudley Mason was in com¬ 
mand of the Ohio , and contrived to get her to her destina¬ 
tion through one of the stickiest phases of the Mediterranean 
war. 

Why was Malta so invaluable to Allied strategy? Simple 
enough. Hitler and Mussolini were determined to deny the 
use of the Middle Sea to lone-handed Britain. It wasn’t 
that Malta was so desirable a prize as all that; but aircraft 
based on the defiant island were useful in keeping open the 
route to North Africa, which was vital for the supply and 
maintenance of our armies in Egypt and the Middle East. 
Therefore it formed part of the two dictators’ plan to 
abolish Malta, and with it a most invaluable outpost of 
civilisation. It was in order to frustrate this dream of con¬ 
quest that a notable British convoy was assembled and, 
loaded with all the most suitable material that human 
wisdom could supply, including fighter aircraft, set out for 
the tragic mileage that was already a ghastly graveyard of 
men and ships. And Ohio was one of the principal vessels 
engaged in this forlorn hope. 

It is doubtful if any convoy of the Second War was sub¬ 
jected to such bitter attacks as beset this Ohio flotilla, 
U-boats harassed it almost as it left home waters. Air-sorties 
were of almost hourly occurrence as it droned down the 
coast of Europe. Once through Gibraltar Straits units of 
the Italian surface navy were hanging about to the north; 
and it was by no means a force to be ignored even after the 
daring Fleet Air Arm attack on Taranto put most of 
Mussolini’s capital ships out of action, As usual, U-boats 
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supplied light relief to a well-nigh uninterrupted series of 
assaults. Time after time the Italian navy steamed in, 
delivered a heavy fire on the convoy, and, on the approach 
of our own inadequate escorts, turned tail and scurried 
into the remote blue. Only a meagre portion of the convoy 
managed to get through—the Ohio was one ship that did, 
though at incredible cost. Presenting such a desirable target 
for attack by Luftwaffe and Regia Aeronautica, she was 
bombed time after time. She was set on fire. She was so 
shattered that she was virtually a wreck, but a considerable 
part of her cargo remained unharmed, and Captain Mason 
made up his mind that Malta was going to receive it. She 
was as nearly unmanageable as makes no difference; and 
fire gushed from every hole in her battered hull. 

The escorting Navy advised him to abandon his command 
to her unlovely fate; but he turned a blind eye to the tele¬ 
scope, and contrived to effect jury repairs, plugging and 
patching in accepted merchant-ship style. ‘A ropeyarn over 
a nail’ as was said in windship days. Any improvisation was 
good enough to keep that precious cargo afloat. Men worked 
like furies, but had to turn from patching to gunnery, as the 
attacks on the tanker continued with undiminished fury, 
when it was seen that she might weather the odds and fulfil 
her mission. Submarines also had made several attempts to 
sink her, but these too were admirably defeated; and in the 
event, the Ohio reached her berth in Grand Harbour with 
her scuppers awash, her crew exhausted, but her oil available 
for whatever fighting service needed it. 

No wonder His Majesty King George VI was proud to 
confer a George Cross on Captain Dudley Mason for his 
heroic effort! Never was a high-ranking decoration more 
gallantly earned. It would be claiming too much to say that 
this cargo of oil saved Malta; but it certainly helped her to 
hold out during the most crucial days of the Mediterranean 
War. Not only did Captain Mason receive recognition of 




The crippled tanker Ohio enters Grand Harbour. Malta 
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epic conduct: the tanker’s chief engineer, Mr John Wyld, 
collected a Distinguished Service Order—the first to be con¬ 
ferred on the Merchant Navy, and also the Thomas Gray 
Memorial Trust Award for ‘a deed of outstanding gallantry 5 , 
as the citation ran. 

Not all the Red Ensign heroes were deck-men, skilled in 
seamanship and hectic navigation; those who functioned 
below the water-line displayed equal, sometimes greater, 
courage and resourcefulness, for the conditions of their work 
added to the risks they ran. And they had not the small 
satisfaction of seeing what was likely to happen in advance: 
walled in a steel cell, highly vulnerable, liable to receive the 
first weight of attack, and also to endure indescribable agonies 
through escaping steam and flying splinters of steel as a 
torpedo-burst brought the engines that were their pride to 
a jarring halt. 

The famous Blue Star Line, chiefly memorable before the 
outbreak of war for its regular ocean services and its sumptu¬ 
ous luxury cruises, played a considerable part in achieving 
the Malta victory. The achievements of these notable ships 
not only pay tribute to excellent workmanship in construc¬ 
tion but also to the indomitable spirit of Merseyside seamen, 
since it was from Liverpool and Birkenhead that most of 
their crews were drawn. This Line won a staggering number 
of honours for its outstanding work in helping to relieve 
Malta in the hours of her greatest tribulations. 

Captain Frederick Nevill Riley, of the Blue Star Line, won 
distinction by refusing to abandon his ship when her bows 
were blown off by an enemy torpedo whilst Malta-bound. 
His determination to carry on in spite of all hazards was 
characteristic of his Service’s bulldog tenacity. The odds 
were all against him and his ship, during the bitter runs 
from Gibraltar eastward, where the risks were probably 
greater than in any other theatre of war, as enemy deter¬ 
mination to render Malta useless as an operational base 
u.r.e.—4 
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increased, so that every available surface ship, submarine 
and aircraft were thrown into the uneven battle. 

Captain Riley’s retort to suggestions that he should scuttle 
his ship was typical: ‘We go through to Malta or go down 
with the ship!’ He proceeded on his way to the island, at a 
top possible speed of three knots, and even that involved out¬ 
standing risk. A ship without her bows is as unhandy as a 
waterlogged dray. Because of this vulnerable crawl he told 
his escort to leave him and fend for himself. No need to 
involve others in disaster, if the worst came to the worst. 

Crawling along at this pace, Captain Riley managed to 
bring his battered command to Sousse, where the French 
harbourmaster wanted to detain him, because of the obvious 
unseaworthiness of his Star. But Riley refused to be deterred 
by obstacles or fears, and when Spitfires offered him air- 
cover, started out to sea once more, and with infinite care, 
contrived to land his cargo of precious supplies at its 
destination, and so won a well-deserved D.S.O, 

It will be realised from the mentioned instances, that the 
salvation of Malta depended in no small measure on the 
tireless and fearless efforts of the Merchant Navy, and this 
can be claimed without detracting in the least degree from 
the noteworthy services rendered by the Navy and R.A.F. 
It was a common effort, with all hands pulling together, and 
team-work turned the tide in the island’s favour, and allowed 
it to emerge, battered but triumphant, from such an ordeal 
as few spots on the globe have ever endured. 



CHAPTER III 


HELL ON THE EAST COAST 

From the outbreak of war in 1939 our East Coast came 
under savage punishment, being the nearest and most 
vulnerable area open to the aspiring enemy, especially to 
his sea and air forces. The men who regularly braved the 
risks of these East Coast passages can never be sufficiently 
praised, for theirs was a continuing purgatory of staggering 
shock and strain. Because of the fact that our inland com¬ 
munications—rail, road and canal—were liable to sudden 
and devastating attack by the Luftwaffe, it was resolved 
quite early that as much traffic as possible should be sea¬ 
borne. Fairly soon after the opening of hostilities, the 
diabolical magnetic mine made its appearance on the 
scene; and to all intents and purposes, for a while, at least, 
caused Dover Straits to be denied to water-borne traffic. 

By the time the antidote to the magnetic mine was found 
in the degaussing gear, the Germans had overrun France 
and were in undisputed control of the French and Flanders 
coasts. They promptly mounted heavy, long-range guns at 
salient points, to give them artillery command of the narrow 
waterway which linked London with the outside world. 
For a considerable time all our ships, both coastwise and 
deep-sea, were compelled to steam up or down the East 
Coast to maintain contact with the Thames and all that 
the Thames stood for. 

Protection for these daily convoys was not easy to give, 
especially at the outset: not only was there a shortage of 
weapons likely to be of use, but trained men were also in 
short supply; and the art of dealing with high-powered diving 
aircraft was still in its infancy. In addition to the threat from 
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the air, there was the menace of the submarine, and, almost 
at once, that of the high-speed motor surface boat, capable 
of manoeuvring in shoal water into which normal deep- 
waler protective ships, like destroyers, hesitated to venture. 
Further, we had no destroyers to spare, for the Royal Navy 
had been reduced to a skeleton force during the uneasy 
peace between the two wars. In a word, we were completely 
unprepared for the catastrophe that assailed civilisation, and 
for a very long time improvisation was the order of our 
defence. 

Antiquated wooden trawlers were fitted out as mine¬ 
sweepers (as we have told in the previous chapter). But even 
wooden fishing craft had steel in their engines and deck- 
gear, and this was sufficient to bring about a great number 
of tragedies. Soon—not soon enough—the system of 
degaussing was adopted, by which a copper band around 
a ship’s hull was charged with a negative force of electricity, 
which had the effect of repelling the mine instead of 
attracting it. Defeated in this respect, after a bitter price 
had been paid and parts of the North Sea converted into a 
marine graveyard, the enemy resorted to acoustic mines, 
which were attracted by the mere sound of engine vibra¬ 
tions and the rotations of ships’ propellers. And these 
engines of destruction were infinitely more difficult to deal 
with than the magnetic variety, though antidotes were 
ultimately found and applied. 

It was our coastwise trading ships that bore the first 
brunt of acoustic mines. This branch of the Merchant Navy 
had seldom captured the limelight of public attention. The 
little ships were the kitchenmaids of the service; pursuing 
their useful courses without advertisement or applause. The 
number of such vessels was great—probably a thousand 
ships threshed around our coasts on any one day of the 
year. And here was rich prey well worth the attention of 
Hitler’'' force n 
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That attention was given in full measure, pressed down 
and overflowing. It enabled our coastwise men to play a 
vital part in the war, and it crowned them with glory. 
They were very seldom out of difficult danger-zones, 
whether in port or at sea. Even when the long convoys 
assembled in Thames mouth they were liable to sudden, 
devastating attack from the air; and such protection as 
could be given was quite inadequate for the work required 
of it. Out in open sea, though protected to some extent by 
our own minefields, they were apt to be attacked by sub¬ 
marines, E-boats, R-boats and a score of other devices 
which the German scientists were able to devise. And they 
were attacked probably a score of times during one passage, 
as their value to our resistance was realised by the un¬ 
scrupulous enemy. 

In order to see for myself how the coasters were standing 
up to the punishment and strain involved, I secured 
Admiralty permission to accompany certain of such convoys 
through the danger-zones, and found it a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. I was asked to share the mate’s cabin 
of the Cheshire Coast, which was to be commodore ship of 
the first of the convoys I had the honour—and it was an 
honour—to accompany. All other spare accommodation in 
the iooo-ton ship was pre-empted for the Commodore and 
the necessary aides who formed his skeleton staff. The master 
was apologetic; the spare bunk in the mate’s sea-parlour 
was the best that was on offer. 

But I was granted the free run of the whole ship, 
from her forecastle to her bridge and aft to her mess- 
room, where her defensive armament was established, and 
invited to swap ideas with all and sundry, from the 
Commodore himself—an ex-Merchant Navy master, now 
wearing the cuff-rings of an R.N.R. lieutenant-commader 
—to the pantry boy, who turned out to be as good an 
ammunition-passer in action as he was a hash-sfinger in 
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the brief interludes of quietness—not too many, not too 
long. 

‘Things are a bit different from Ihe North Sea as you 
knew it,’ the captain said. ‘Jerry’s throwing in everything 
he has, as often as he can. So we just have to take things 
as they come.’ He was a veteran who could literally smell 
his way round our ragged coasts, and the sea’s bottom was 
as familiar to him as its surface. A heart-strand of the Bell- 
erophoris mainstay, in fact—the true tough breed that our 
Viking ancestry bred down through the centuries. The 
days of peace had in no way softened him; but then the 
North Sea seldom allows of any peace, since when man 
desists, the sea itself takes on the combat. 

‘What do you expect?’ I asked, knowing the answer in 
advance. 

‘Everything from Domiers to hurricanes, and I don’t 
mean our own fighters!” he chuckled. I had an idea that the 
commodore ship might be a special target for enemy spite. 

Coastwise ships are notoriously temperate, so liquid 
hospitality was not in evidence, except for an occasional 
snifter from the master’s private bottle. No reliance on 
Dutch courage, observe. These men were going into 
danger without artificial stimulants, cool-headed, ready for 
any action. Not even the Navy’s daily modest tot was 
issued; but I was allowed enough tea, hot and strong, to 
float a mammoth Cunarder! Although I was by far the 
oldest man aboard, I gathered courage from these steady- 
nerved men, who expected the worst and thanked God if it 
did not come. 

‘Maybe we’ll be as lucky this trip as last,’ the captain 
assured me. ‘Barring a few aircraft and a scare or two at 
E-boat Corner, we saw nothing to speak of. An odd mine 
or two, perhaps—nothing that actually bumped us. Not 
that we often get two trips running without something 
happening.’ 
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This was in case I grew too complacent, I suppose! As a 
matter of fact I knew he hoped the whole works would be 
loosed on this convoy, so that I could tell my reading 
world just what East Coast work could be—subject to a 
necessary veil of secrecy, naturally; for this was in the very 
thick of the war. ‘Perhaps you’re a sort of mascot, 1 he added 
hopefully. My faculty for finding trouble, as experienced 
during many stormy years, assured me that if anything 
unlovely was likely to happen it most assuredly would 
happen to the Cheshire Coast. 

I made an exhaustive tour of the little ship whilst still at 
anchor off Southend, the rallying point for the East Coast 
convoys. She was ugly but she was workmanlike. She was 
loaded down to her marks and her freeboard was low; but 
as Captain Clayton said: ‘That way we’re not such a big 
target.’ His nonchalance was not assumed; it was a pure 
disregard of the chances of war. The ship’s most vital parts 
were protected by cemented breeze-blocks, and there were 
sandbags here and there. Her skin was of three-eighth-inch 
steel, through which even a two-pounder shell could 
penetrate like a needle through silk. She carried a useful 
defensive gun aft, and had anti-aircraft weapons at salient 
points—nothing more lethal than Bren guns, however, 
since the Oerlikon and Bofors had not yet been brought 
into general service. Although the ship’s crew manned the 
twelve-pounder, soldiers were responsible for the Bren-gun 
service: the Marine regiment of the Royal Artillery. These 
valiants kept untiring watch on the exposed bridge, and 
seemed bored except when action was imminent. 

The ship’s lifeboats were swung out on their davits, and 
fully provisioned in case of any swift emergency. It was a 
case of hoping for the best and being prepared for the very 
worst. The ship, being a coal-burner, had no need to fear a 
frightful conflagration in the event of being hit and set on 
fire. There is occasionally something to be said for the older 
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fashions! One or two scarred crew-men told me just what it 
was like to swim through a blazing holocaust that spread on 
the sea’s surface faster than they could escape from its 
greedy approach. The stifling fumes from burning oil choked 
men before they could even try to fetch a decent breath; 
and the best and easiest way was simply to drop under and 
drown—suffering was thereby prevented or minimised. 

The seamen’s nonchalant, indifferent attitude towards a 
desperate death was characteristic. If it came, it came, and 
there was no dodging it; meanwhile, praise the Lord that 
life still continued! That was why they had hectic times in 
port, of which they boasted freely. Such sprees were the 
main subject of conversation, but that their inner thoughts 
did occasionally concentrate on possible risk was evident by 
one fact: they seldom went below! Even meals were hurried 
affairs, and the following smolce-ho was generally carried 
out on the open deck. My earlier experience of the shell¬ 
back, especially in peace-time, was that he saw as little of 
the deck as possible when off watch. A bit of discreet 
questioning confirmed my opinion: subconsciously all hands 
were on the qui vive, ready for the instant emergency, pre¬ 
pared for action in a war where a ship can sink in the time 
it takes to draw two long breaths. 

These deckhands were comparatively young, in the main, 
but looked competent and ready. The pantry boy, aged 
sixteen, had shot down a Dornier two voyages previously, 
when a Bren gunner was put out of action by a shell splinter; 
after that (so I was told) he went unconcernedly to the 
galley to attend to the soup that was boiling over on the 
range! 

‘There are hundreds of us using the North Sea every day,’ 
remarked die skipper. ‘It doesn’t look much as if little old 
Hitler had managed to deny his German Ocean to the 
Red Duster!’ 

This first coastwise convoy of my personal experience was 
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due to sail from Southend at dawn next day. Before snug¬ 
ging down for the short night, all captains would attend a 
conference in the pier-head dance-hall, that leaned a trifle 
lopsidedly because enemy bombs had caused the founda¬ 
tions to sag. A Navy drifter bumped alongside to carry us 
to the meeting—its deck, wet with the busy spray of the 
estuary, was already crowded with master-mariners in 
‘civvies’, as if they disdained to be considered anything other 
than ordinary citizens, not asking for any limelight. 

They were very little different from the breed I had 
known before—lean men, mostly, short, tall, consequential, 
modest—you get all types using the commercial sea, but 
there was about them all a queer kind of stolid determina¬ 
tion, and they looked at the open water as if they under¬ 
stood its every whim, as they undoubtedly did. For the 
moment they were relaxed, almost in a mood to joke and 
play tricks on one another, as a relief from the austerities of 
shipboard discipline. They accepted me, on introduction, 
as one of themselves, though apparently rather chagrined 
that I’d swallowed the anchor, when I might have been 
more usefully employed. Many of them were as old as 
myself, and looked ready to take any ship through the 
gates of Hell to Fiddler’s Green, if the need arose. 

There wasn’t one amongst them but had experienced the 
lightning-quick assaults of ruthless bombers, the snarl of 
hurrying E-boats, or the lifting crash — sh-sh of an exploding 
mine under their ships’ forefoot. Knowing the risks they 
ran they were undeterred, if anything slightly bored that 
their normal routine was liable to interruption. Even coast¬ 
wise shipmasters get into a rut after long service, and, 
jolted out of it, are prone to feel resentful against those 
who brought this change about. One and all they hated 
the enemy, and in a queer semi-tolerant way despised 
him. 

‘Since you’re coming with us we hope you’ll have a 
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quiet run,’ was the general wish, ‘though it has been a bit 
sticky lately. After this pow-wow, you’re welcome aboard 
any of us you fancy to visit—glad to sec you.’ I knew that 
gladness would be expressed in lavish hospitality, for the 
average merchant skipper is the soul of generosity. ‘Though 
if you take my advice you’ll try the trip when it’s thick 
weather,’ one steady-eyed master said. ‘Less chance of 
things happening, if you get me.’ 

‘But I want to see things happening,’ I protested. ‘I know 
what the last war was like; I’m anxious to see this one at 
close quarters.’ 

‘Going to hell for pleasure!’ was the dry response. 

‘Would you or any of you stay ashore if you got the 
chance?’ I asked. ‘Just now, I mean-’ 

‘Oh, well, one’s got to get on with the job,’ came in 
response, without any gallery-play, just a plain statement 
of fact and intention. The emotion they bred, to a man, 
was one of quiet confidence; and I was reminded of old- 
time shipmates who’d fought snifters off Gape Horn 
without turning a hair, even when things seemed at their 
worst. 

In their estimation enemy attacks were merely a nuisance; 
who wanted the honour and glory of repelling them? Too 
much wasted time, when men might be better employed in 
tending ship! Being honest craftsmen, these shipmasters 
simply wanted to do their duty by their owners and earn 
their pay. War was merely an incident—hardly even an 
episode. Their entire working lives had been spent in an 
even tougher type of warfare: man against the sea. And 
there could be no crueller enemy. Beating coastwise seas for 
a lifetime entailed greater endurance than to suffer a few 
man-made attacks. How could a decent shipmaster be 
expected to keep a clean ship with all the extra clutter of 
gear hampering his decks? Weren’t storm, fog, reefs, tricky 
tides and unpredictable currents, with the chance of an 
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ill-run foreigner running into a ship, enough to cope with 
voyage by voyage? If shooting down a Hun bomber, 
blowing up a hurrying E-boat, exploding a stray mine came 
in the way of the commonplace it was just too bad! 

Later we clambered ashore again from the ferrying 
drifter, which, flying the White Ensign as she was, had 
been not long before a herring-boat out of Lowestoft, and 
still smelt accordingly. Soon we heard the wail of sirens 
and the staccato din of anti-aircraft defences. The intended 
convoy of some forty ships had assembled slowly: some of 
them inching up through the precarious Dover Strait, some 
slugging down the river’s tide, laden scupper-deep in the 
Thames-side docks, and the enemy had apparently awaited 
this opportunity to throw the armada into disorder and 
dismay. The protective balloons ran up to extreme height— 
that type of protection was quite plentiful, some of the kites 
being flown from the coasters themselves, some from smaller 
fry whose business it was to cast a protective hedge around 
their charges, through which a powered aircraft would 
hesitate to intrude, for fear of entangling itself with the 
cables. 

A big bomb screamed down with a harsh, grating whine 
that sounded as menacing as a death sentence. A vast 
waterspout flowered, tall and white-crested. Two or three 
of the anchored ships swirled and tugged at their moorings 
in the way of restive colts tethered unwillingly. The guard- 
ship, bristling like an exaggerated porcupine with high¬ 
angled weapons, was firing with the unbroken rattle of 
machine-gun fire gone all delirious. Tracer criss-crossed the 
velvety vault of the sky, shells burst high: one fairly under 
the nose of a diving Dornier. That aircraft could be seen 
to stagger and halt, as if astounded at such a welcome, 
then it spouted fire from every angle and swooped to death 
in the estuary water. 

‘That’s bad, though!’ grunted my skipper, as a dull. 
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reddish column, of fire burst from an 8oo-tonner lying so 
near to our point of disembarkation that I had been able 
to see the faces of her ack-ack gunners as they stared 
upwards at the death-filled sky. A mushroom of evil smoke 
climbed up from the havoc, and was slowly, almost imper¬ 
ceptibly, washed away by an evening breeze that hardly 
ruffled the sea’s serenity. Small craft of all types scurried 
towards the unlucky coaster, intent on an errand of mercy. 
The fact that the snarling flames might serve as a target 
for further attacks in no wise deterred them. The victim 
had lost her funnel and most of her fiddley—the super¬ 
structure enclosing the engine-room’s upper part. She was 
wreathed in fire, flames curled round her rigging and masts. 
But steam already mingled with the smoke; such as remained 
of the little ship’s crew had already got the fire-hoses to 
work. Another Dornier swooped down, intending to make 
a masthead-high run across the neighbour ship, but one 
wing fouled a balloon cable, and was torn off; lopsidedly, 
a broken-winged bird, the evil thing staggered, spun, and 
died. 

All above shells were bursting in endless profusion; blind¬ 
ing flashes speckled the velvety sky. Fleecy smoke-puff's 
blended into a miniature storm-cloud. No clear impression 
of the din can be conveyed. It was as if all the boiler factories 
in hell were working overtime. The dull distant reports of 
the bursting shells overhead were like mocking echoes. 
There was a quick, unbelievedly lurid flash of fire directly 
over my head. 

‘Got that one!’ said my skipper. It was another raider, 
which dissolved into a handful of patches that slowly— 
very slowly—trickled downwards like the paper darts 
schoolboys throw. A lean destroyer, with every high-angle 
gun spitting furiously, steamed across the seaward flank of 
the anchored convoy, like a wise old collie guarding its 
helpless flock. Very like a sheepdog, I got the impression, 
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sparing its barks until it made sure of getting in a telling 
bite. 

£ Ach—that one was pretty near!’ The skipper’s voice 
hardly quivered, though the ship in which I was to be 
housed for the next few days was blotted from view by a 
lifting cascade of brownish water and foam. ‘Let’s hope it 
hasn’t drenched your bunk out, sir. 5 

The Cheshire Coast was swinging upright again after a 
scupper-deep roll. Solid water was streaming from her 
boat-deck to show how thoroughly that waterspout had 
washed her down. Her ack-acks were still firing. The 500- 
pound bomb had near-missed her, bending some rails, 
punching a few negligible holes in her flimsy plating. 

‘Give the chippy-chap something to do, 5 Clayton com¬ 
mented. ‘Mostly a passenger that chap, though he can lay 
a gun like a prize-winner.’ He added: ‘Nothing to be joyful 
about, being a coastwise man in wartime, maybe, but I’m 
damned glad I’m not an engineer. On deck you’ve got a 
second chance, but down in the guts of a ship—phool I 
wouldn’t be in their shoes for a packet! 5 Then he stood 
facing his ship and waved his arms semaphore fashion; a 
tiny electric torch blinked back. He pocketed the white 
handkerchief he’d used to make his signalling more visible 
and added: ‘Here come the R. A.F.—I hand it to those lads 
every time. Got a son in Fighter Command-* 

The fighter aircraft were pouncing down like peregrine 
falcons, with a deadly surety that caught one’s breath. 
The drum-roll of the ack-acks ceased abruptly into an 
unearthly silence, broken only by the scream of high- 
powered engines overhead. A Spitfire cut a Dornier in two 
as neatly as a circular saw could have done it; a Beau- 
fighter ripped another from end to end. A powerful Navy 
tug snorted out towards the coaster that had been hit, and, 
fastening alongside, towed her slowly out of the fairway, in 
case her settling hull blocked the seaward route for the 
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rest of the convoy. The full time consumed was five minutes, 
as I verified from my very reliable wrist-watch. The 
Dorniers, such as remained alive, were hiving back to the 
misting east like disappointed vultures, the R.A.F. fighters 
hot on their tails, so that the episode died down in a 
diminuendo of fire-bursts. Last scene of all was a quick red 
flash of fire low down on the horizon. 

‘Keep your fingers crossed and pray it’s one of theirs,’ 
said the skipper. As it happened, it was—the R.A.F. had 
done itself proud. 

The estuary became peaceful once more. The fires of the 
stranded coaster were overcome, as the tug streamed jets 
of water into it. 

‘Today to thee, tomorrow to me,’ murmured Clayton. 
‘With knobs on, likely enough. Well, it’s all in the day’s 
work.’ 

‘Waste of time me attending the conference,’ said a 
burly man, whose previously open, typically seaman, face 
had clouded over. ‘I’ll get the drifter to put me back 
aboard.’ It was his ship that had taken punishment and 
the sympathy of all was freely extended, not in melo¬ 
dramatic sentences but in awkward mutterings, and ‘Hard 
luck, Skipper—maybe she’s not all-in.’ And the general 
opinion was that the wreck had been a nice little packet, 
with a score of hairbreadth escapes to her credit. The 
burly captain returned to the drifter, which chugged off. 
His normally erect shoulders were slumped. 

‘You can get mighty fond of a ship, as you know as well 
as the next man,’ said Clayton. ‘Lucky it wasn’t last trip; 
he was loaded to the coamings with high explosives. This 
time it’s only clay.’ 

Having seen a munitions ship go up in one colossal blast 
of horror, I quite understood. There are few survivors when 
a thousand tons or so of high explosives are touched off by 
the spark of total demolition. 
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We mustered in the conference room. That vicious air¬ 
raid might merely have been a smoke-ho for all the con¬ 
sternation it caused. Next morning’s B.B.C. news bulletin 
announced that a sharp raid was made by enemy aircraft, 
six of which were shot down by our ack-ack defences and 
aircraft of Fighter Command. Damage was slight, casualties 
few. Just a trifling paragraph, merely of passing interest to 
a public locked in the grip of ever-thickening war. 

Seated near the Commodore, a two-and-a-half-stripe 
R.N.R. officer, I made a careful survey of the forty-odd 
unnamed heroes of the East Coast gauntlet seated there in 
the body of the garish dance-hall. Maybe convoy con¬ 
ference was an old story by now, but you could gather 
from the alertness in their manner that there was always 
a hope of some new gadget turning up to add to the security 
of the coming passage, and they would be quick and glad 
to adopt it. They’d already ‘had some’ and they expected 
a lot more; this just-finished sortie might be repeated a 
score of times and more in the ensuing fifty or so hours, 
and they were keen as terriers to learn, if something new 
were laid before them. The old distrust between White and 
Red Ensigns was conspicuous by its absence; there was a 
camaraderie, a blending, which showed that each had 
learnt the good points of the other and forgotten the bad. 

These captains knew quite well that if further attacks 
came, there would be no big anti-aircraft ship with a 
multitude of shore-defences to drive off the assailants; 
they’d be on their own, with an inadequate escort and just 
their own puny armaments to see them through. And they 
intended to go through, let all hell break loose and the 
skies rain destruction on them; they’d go through or down! 

The conference chairman addressed a few remarks to his 
audience. The Convoy Commodore was a new, hand at the 
wheel; as yet the tried veterans hadn’t proved his worth, 
but he had won a fair reputation in other waters. The 
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shipmasters were prepared to trust him, and lend him 
every assistance; their trust was that of the competent for 
the competent. There wasn’t likely to be any questioning of 
orders or arguments to show their own superiority. Just 
free men accepting the rule of another free man as a matter 
of expediency—that was the impression I got, studying 
expressions and gestures. 

A junior R.N.V.R. officer, specially commissioned as an 
expert in his own particular branch of convoy protection, 
wiped the name of the recently damaged ship from the 
blackboard carrying the names of the entire convoy, indivi¬ 
dual tonnages, speeds, draughts, cargoes and armaments of 
the units. 

‘Rotten luck! He’ll be sorry. Remember that time he 
blew an E-boat all to hell first shot? Only out of dry-dock 
two trips back, and his wife on the sick list!’ Here was 
seamanly sympathy for an unfortunate comrade from 
men who wouldn’t be in the least surprised if something 
similar—or worse—happened to themselves before another 
sunset. 

The same R.N.V.R. junior—a world-renowned artist 
with exhibits in every worth-while academy—drew the 
gathering’s attention to another blackboard. ‘When a 
Dornicr is diving down on you it looks like this!’ he said to 
men who had just seen the same thing happen. Like a 
stage artist he nimbly sketched a Hun bomber going into 
a steep power-dive. The quick impression was vivid with 
action and the aircraft seemed real in its suggested fury. 
That is where art beats photography: the sense of motion 
was continued in the sketch. For a moment that Domier 
was a concrete menace, actually pouncing sharply with 
death in its bowels. ‘When it pulls out of its dive it looks 
like this,’ continued the artist, wiping off the chalk sketch 
and substituting another, equally realistic. It was infinitely 
better than explaining by means of static models or sil- 
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houettes. The idea was to accustom the eyes of the class to 
the real thing, since an aircraft in murderous action looks 
in no wise like the stereotyped representations, to enable 
them to distinguish in the flash of an eye just what might 
be expected at the first alarm. 

‘Here’s an E-boat coming in to attack, 5 the young officer 
said. He drew a spirited sketch before us: a lean bow, 
smothered in high foam, with an almost negligible super¬ 
structure showing uncertainly. ‘Not quite like one of our 
own M.T.B.s—there’s the difference. 5 On an adjoining 
blackboard he sketched in, with coloured chalks, a lively 
representation of one of our own scudding ‘mosquitoes’. 
‘Don’t go opening fire on this joker,’ he advised. ‘Or you’ll 
make yourselves unpopular with My Lords Commissioners! 
And here’s how to distinguish one from another.’ He pointed 
out characteristic features of the two craft. 

‘And here’s how to deal with the Hun,’ remarked another 
highly efficient specialist. He delivered a concise, simple, 
deadly lecture on the best way of packing the cartridge 
drums of ack-ack machine-guns: so many armour-piercing 
rounds, so many incendiary, so many tracer, so many 
common. Not a word or a gesture was wasted, so that 
almost in a glance, as it were, I saw the various types of 
projectile performing their allotted tasks: crippling engines, 
firing fuselages, destroying personnel, acting as guides to 
secure accurate aim. To the majority of the audience it 
was an old, often-rehearsed story, but to me it was new 
evidence of the Navy’s efficiency, and of that Service’s 
desire to render its protective wing as effective as circum¬ 
stances permitted. The main stress was laid on air-attack 
and the means of countering it; the enemy bomber was the 
most formidable participant in this east-coast war. Yes, 
here was the Royal Navy at its best, which is very good 
indeed, showing its aptitude to rise to meet any new devilish 
emergency the other side might devise. 

U.R.E.— 
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The chairman invited questions, any amount of them; 
those that were asked were practical in the extreme, dealing 
with instant matters of life and death. Here were the careful, 
logical, deep-thinking brains of the Merchant Navy in 
their best expression. The details arising were as clean-cut 
as the pencil lines on a chart. Here were modest men who 
had been used all their working lives to make instant, 
infallible decisions in times of stress when split seconds 
counted. Individualists, they were pooling all they knew 
for the general benefit of the many. This, I realised, was 
what was meant by team-work—the convoy was every¬ 
thing, the unit of secondary importance. The peace-time 
ship routine was sacrificed in total to the exigencies of such 
a war as could never have been clearly visualised by these 
protagonists. 

With all doubts solved and all plans laid squarely before 
us, we emerged into the serene evening. The estuary was 
very quiet. The silhouettes of the anchored ships showed 
vaguely through the gloom. To a fanciful mind they seemed 
like crouched animals ready for a spring and a trek clean 
through all the world’s hazards. 

Wc boarded our ships, each one a citadel. There is some¬ 
thing about a ship that dispels apprehension. There’s a 
firmness of deck-planking, a solidity of construction, a 
rumble and grumble of latent forces below. The crew were 
making the most of what leisure was afforded them: most 
were already asleep. The mess-boy was stacking ammuni¬ 
tion, ready for use in the racks alongside the after 12-pounder. 
The men of the Maritime Regiment, R.A., whose duty it 
was to engage hostile aircraft, paced the bridge as solemnly 
as the sentries outside Buckingham Palace, which itself 
could not seem safer than this little, rusted coaster. 

The gaunt chief engineer, a world-travelled veteran, 
tough as the steel from which his engines were forged, dry 
as men can be dry, with a priceless sense of humour, was 
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drinking late tea and munching biscuits in the compact 
saloon, little bigger than a packing-case. 

‘You’ll like to see the job?’ he suggested, after I had 
poured half a gallon or so of sweet tea into my stomach. 
For a wonder this highly qualified mechanic was not a 
Scot. The men of the northern race usually hold a mono¬ 
poly of engine-rooms the wide world over. I said nothing 
would please me better. We descended into an oily, sweating 
dimness. The dynamos hummed vigorously. 

‘She looks peaceful enough,’ observed Mr Sale, auto¬ 
matically wiping a handrail with the handful of waste that 
is the sea-engineer’s wand of office. ‘I’ve seen the sides 
cave in like wet brown paper and half the Atlantic come 
belting in—us below not so much as knowing U-boats 
were about.’ He wore a proud decoration on his uniform 
jacket, which was far from free of oil, as befitted a con¬ 
scientious ‘Chief’. He never told me how he got it! The 
skipper did that instead. 

Mr Sale had been trapped in the engine-room of another 
Coast Line ship around Scotland’s west coast, when a 
German torpedo hit squarely. Steam was everywhere. 
Mr Sale saw his engine-room staff safely up to the deck, 
one jump ahead of the invading water. He spared a frag¬ 
mentary second to visit the stokehold and tell the Black 
Squad there to scurry out of their dark death-trap; heard 
an ‘Ay, ay’ from those already scaling the vertical ladders, 
and assumed that all was well, or as well as could be 
expected on such an occasion. On deck, mustering his 
subordinates by the boats, he discovered two of the firemen 
were absent. It was a hurried muster, for the ship was 
settling fast. They must be trapped below. He, an elderly 
man, went down the ladders and found one trapped under 
a heap of bunker coal that the force of the explosion had 
propelled from the bunker out on to the stokehold plates; 
another was unconscious in a bath of scalding steam. Mr 
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Sale carried the stunned man up the ladder over his shoulder 
—‘Grand that I’d learnt the fireman’s lift!’ he explained 
when under cross-examination—handed his salvage to the 
hands outstretched above on the fiddley, dipped down 
again, shovelled away the prisoning coal, with steam 
getting at him all the time, and collected his second bit of 
punished humanity. He didn’t need to jump overboard 
with this second man, he simply walked over the hurricane 
rail into the sea and started swimming! 

‘Five times I’ve been immersed,’ he mentioned in con¬ 
versation. ‘She’s a neat little job, you’ll notice.’ He led me 
on a technical tour, explaining and reminiscing in alternate 
breaths. At one halt he said: ‘I’m partial to kippers, un¬ 
commonly partial. I once told a pantry boy just how I 
liked mine cooked—he was a new hand—and he put as 
nice a couple before me at breakfast-time as you’d wish to 
taste. Next thing I knew, I was in the sea, mouth full of 
half-chewed kipper and coal ash from the cuddy stove— 
and it took a minute or two to get my bearings. Good 
kippers they were, what I tasted of them until the gritty 
ash spoiled them!’ That was his description of his third 
torpedoing, but he was inclined to elaborate experiences 
that had come his way in the Gulf of Mexico, or the Red 
Sea, or New Orleans, in times of peace. 

The outstanding trouble with the Merchant Navy is the 
difficulty one has in obtaining first-hand, vital impressions 
of sensational events; to the actors in these sensational 
dramas the most extravagantly outrageous happenings are 
mere commonplaces. 

‘We were thirty-four days on that boat-voyage,’ Mr Sale 
told me. That was after the episode of the kippers. He had 
insulated his brain against the madness bred of monotony 
by planning an intricate engineering invention—his pet 
baby—by which his owners, and shipowners in general, 
could be saved at least twenty-five per cent of their fuel 
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costs. The more he concentrated on this brilliant patent the 
more convinced he grew of its feasibility, but he was handi¬ 
capped by the lack of materials with which to draw out 
the working plans. 

‘Man, it was a grand invention,’ he confided. ‘Likely I 
went a bit balmy, because I refused to admit difficulties, 
but when I came out of hospital and tried to set it all down 
it was pure Heath Robinson!’ 

Later, down in the oil-drenched engine-room, or over 
the mess-table or in the lee of the after deck-house, he told 
me more about that epic boat journey, where three men 
survived out of an original twenty-seven. It was just another 
chapter of the endless heroic Red Ensign saga. It was 
evidence of the spirit animating the commercial seamen 
today as it did in my own generation, when the hard- 
pressed crews of windjammers fought tooth and nail against 
incredible odds, not just for their lives but to save the 
property of none-too-generous shipowners. 

And then there was the Commodore to visit on the 
navigating topside bridge. Or there were talks with the 
senior convoy officer and the Coast's skipper on a hundred 
illuminating subjects, many concerned with the possibility 
of heavier attacks. Talk about ‘trusting in God and keeping 
your powder dry!’ These stubborn men could discuss 
abstruse details with part of their minds whilst keeping on 
an instant qui 1nve, ready to leap into action at the first 
introductory buzz of the alarm. In the main it was good 
sober talk, leavened by the quiet, dry humour of the sea, 
which glosses over the ugliness and high-lights the joys: 
mostly it was concerned with die details of the ship and 
her handling in moments of crisis, with—as an under¬ 
current—the arranging of a chain of command in the not- 
unlikely event of tragedy. The skipper knew the route 
better far than did the Commodore, who was eminently a 
deep-water man; charts were brought out to settle quiet 
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arguments which never grew acrimonious, and courses 
were set down, bearings were plotted, in view of the latest 
secret Admiralty news brought aboard by the R.N.R. 
specialist in control of our joint destinies. 

It was the rumble of the anchor-lifting windlass that 
aroused me to meet the mess-boy in the doorway with a 
mugful of piping hot tea. This boy had been active all 
night. He seemed tireless. His appearance would have 
broken the heart of a Navy petty officer: he was unwashed 
and uncombed, his shirt-tail flew like a flag of distress 
from the top of his disreputable pants, he was shoeless, and 
the grime of a couple of voyages was thick upon him; but 
his eyes were bright and alert. 

We headed the long single line of ships making for the 
swept channel, where the sweepers had been active all 
through the night, and who now hung back, proudly 
signalling the ‘All clear’. Before our utilitarian freighters 
started out during the war everything available was done 
to clear their course of possible secret obstacles. But even 
the utmost care could not always deal with the multifarious 
devilments sown in their busy tracks. The channel was 
swept, yes, but heaven alone knew what ingenuities still 
lurked on the sandy bottom, or had been laid since the 
sweepers completed their patrols. 

The destroyers and trawlers of the escort sculled nimbly 
back and forth in their own protective way, their guns 
pointing mostly skywards, as it was from the sky that the 
peril was most likely to come with the swiftness of lightning. 
All hands aboard the Coast were at stations, in readiness 
for the tightest emergency. The Senior Officer of Escort 
steamed down to within hailing distance and gave us a 
cheerful good morning out of his loud-hailer, passing a hint 
about the weather and such news as the night had brought. 
It was all as chummy and friendly as a regatta! It seemed 
very calm, except for the jagged wrecks that showed up on 
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either side of the narrow fairway. These, I was told, were 
the victims of the first magnetic mines, which had caught 
both navies more or less unprepared. The river approaches 
were a very tragic graveyard indeed. The tide-rips sluiced 
indifferently over the shattered decks of what had not long 
before been a haughty liner. A mast was bent double, a 
bridge had chunks ripped away. One wreck lay on its 
side, the gaping death-wound uppermost, as her captain 
had run her on the beach in haste to save his crew’s 
lives. 

There is something indescribably tragic in the sight of a 
good ship wantonly slaughtered. But whilst I was still 
puzzling over the grisly inhumanity of war, things began 
to happen. The convoy, still in single file, with our ship in 
the lead, was threading its way to open sea along the con¬ 
fused channels of the estuary when the enemy tried his 
tricks again. Obviously his intention was to throw the line 
of ships into confusion, causing themselves, in panic, to go 
aground on the frequent sandy shoals. The whole colu m n 
had steamed out from the protection of the anchored 
guardship’s guns and of the shore batteries too. The air¬ 
craft came in like hurrying swallows: black, ominous— 
Dorniers, if the conference artist had drawn true—and the 
guns of convoy and escort wakened on the instant into 
frenzied activity. The numerous balloons were let up to 
maximum height, to confuse the attackers, and keep them 
high. A destroyer that had no connection with this par¬ 
ticular convoy, since it was sliding silkily basewards on 
completion of immediate duty, swung on its forefoot and 
blazed away as if the devil had touched it off. The sky 
filled with fantastic smoke-puffs, their hearts broken by 
little vivid flashes, and the tracer criss-crossed the whole 
lurid skyscape with the effect of fantastic cobwebs spun by 
Gargantuan spiders. 

‘They’ll come for us, I’ll bet,’ said the Commodore, as 
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steady as a rock. One Dornier did indeed peel off and dive. 
The other three banked, turned, appeared to settle into 
position for devastating attack. Our Maritime ack-acks 
were firing unintermittently now, like a steady drum¬ 
beat; the tinkle of the falling cartridge cases struck an 
incongruous musical note. Then came the growing devilish 
scream of a descending bomb. Mercifully it missed our 
miniature flagship, the aircraft being deflected by a 37 
high-angle shell that burst so near the diving mass that a 
man might have sworn on oath that he saw the fragments 
rip into the fabric. The Cheshire Coast leaped like a spurred 
broncho. We were lifted out of the water, the screw racing 
wildly until the waLch-keeping engineer below got to the 
throttle and eased the steam. 

‘A close one! 5 said the skipper. ‘Duck, sir! 5 I ducked. 
Splinters whimpered by—and part of my mind remembered 
that if you heard such missiles you were safe for the moment; 
but that philosophy in no wise eased the thucl-thud inside 
my chest. The older a man grows the dearer his remaining 
years seem to him! 

‘Missed us! 5 said the skipper. A column of water was 
subsiding a bare cable’s length away on the starboard 
beam. The Coast, settling back into the sea, was kicked 
again, and though this second jolt was less violent, the 
sodden crash of the bursting bomb was drifted to our super¬ 
sensitive ears. This time the missile had fallen well down 
our unstaggered line. The crescendo of gunfire swelled into 
one unbroken roar. Our own high-angle gun was blasting 
with the seeming speed of a Winchester repeater, and I 
saw Paddy, the mess-boy, serving ammunition with the 
cool speed of a hardened veteran. This was our coastwise 
trade defending itself against implacable forces. It was 
illuminating; my mind went back through many years to 
the earlier war when my own men had displayed similar 
fortitude and icy coolness. 
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The drumfire ceased, leaving a stunned silence broken 
only by the plash-plash of water underfoot and along 
our sides. Scarred sides now. The splinters had rung, I 
remembered, like harsh bells on the plating. 

‘Good old Spitfires! 5 cried Captain Clayton. Our fighters 
came out from the coast like avenging angels of the dawn. 
The gap between the first sight of the Dorniers and first 
sight of the R.A.F. might have been bridged in five minutes. 
The leading Spitfire seemed to put on an added speed- 
burst. The Dornier that had attacked us, recovering from 
its power-dive, was trying to turn and climb, but our 
fighter pounced on it so remorselessly that its destruction 
was a foregone conclusion. I saw the spurt of fire from the 
doomed thing as its guns went into action. I saw the 
avenging gushes of flame from the attacker, and the Dornier, 
instead of climbing, dived headlong into the sea, less than 
fifty feet from our next in line. 

The Spitfire did not even trouble itself to give the Victory 
roll. It climbed and set off hell-for-leather after the other 
Nazis, already heading eastwards with the rest of the 
R.A.F. flight in determined pursuit. 

‘Lucky for you—you’re seeing the whole gaudy pano¬ 
rama, 5 said my skipper. 

The carpenter came to the bridge to report no ascertain¬ 
able damage; the Chief, Mr Sale, sauntered along, smoking 
a bubbling pipe, to assure the bridge that his ‘job 5 remained 
intact, though that sudden jolt had almost snapped the 
tail-shaft. Paddy, the mess-boy, trotted for’ard to advise 
me to eat my breakfast while it was still hot. 

The senior destroyer—I saw her crew cleaning guns and 
re-stocking the ammunition racks as she ranged closer— 
came for a chat and to make kind inquiries. It had been a 
brisk minute or two, her commander admitted, but so far 
as could be ascertained no great harm had been done. 

The Coast ship’s deck watch ranged the hose and com- 
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menced the ritual of deck-washing: as sacred to the Red 
Ensign as to the White. 

‘Did I tell you of the time I made the Murmansk trip?’ 
asked Mr Sale. ‘If you’re thinking of breakfast I’ll join you.’ 
Skipper and Commodore, the safely of the convoy in their 
hands, ate standing on the bridge, tended assiduously by 
the ubiquitous Paddy, who deserved a high decoration, 
with a bar, for Iris devotion to duty. 

‘Maybe they’ll leave us alone for a bit now,’ said the 
Commodore resignedly. 

Although the ship’s people went about their everyday 
activities as the cloud-masses absorbed friendly aircraft and 
enemy alike, there did remain an atmosphere of tension. 
Men walked crisply, like coiled springs ready to fly into 
sensational activity at a snap of the fingers. The mess-table 
talk ran on close shaves, the third engineer and the mate 
swapping memories as if trying to outdo one another in 
exaggeration. Every so often Mr Sale would interpolate a 
detail that seemed fantastic, and was true by reason of that 
very fantasy—this being war, when anything can happen, 
chiefly the unbelievable. 

No ship, fighting or defensive, stood more than a cat in 
hell’s chance of survival in these war-bound narrow waters. 
‘You’ll run sweet as a sewing machine for long enough to 
make you think you’ve got the luck of Old Nick,’ was tire 
Chief’s contribution; ‘and when you’re praising the Almighty 
for safe deliverance, you get it where it hurts. Eh, Mister 
Mate—does that bear out what you’ve always said?’ 

‘Like the time I was picked up from that bombed tanker?’ 
The Mate had a look in his eyes that had nothing to do 
with the things of this world—he was whole degrees away 
from the momentarily placid East Coast. ‘No more oil- 
burners for me, thank you.’ Choked and scorched with 
burning oil, he had wished for death as surcease from 
agony; but a rescue ship had spotted him and got him 
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aboard, in too horrible a state to be described. His rescuers 
were still working on him when this new ship was torpedoed, 
and once again the horrors had been repeated. 

‘It docs get a bit monotonous, 1 he admitted. He did not 
enlarge on suffering; he did not boast about his return to 
sea; he was typical of his breed, a breed that seemed to 
possess superhuman qualities without the ability or desire 
to advertise them. But the racking cough that frequently 
attacked him told its own tale of withered lungs, and the 
spirit that defied physical discomforts in the pursuit of 
what he conceived to be his duty. 

When Mister Mate went out on deck, the Chief said: 
‘A dying man, if ever, but he’ll die with his boots on. After 
all, you don’t go to sea for pleasure—it’s your job, same 
as any other. And it’s no worse than life ashore, judged by 
these bombing shows the Nazis put up.’ 

The Coast happened to be in dock during such a raid, it 
appeared; a savage attack that set half the dockside ware¬ 
houses ablaze. 

The considerable convoy formed up into a disciplined 
line after its ordeal by fire, and steamed on as indifferently 
as if proceeding on a peace-time review. Ships of every sort 
were there: big fellows bound for the North, to go round 
Scotland and rendezvous in Loch Awe, a lonely fjord 
which the enemy had difficulty in locating, there to join 
up with vast ocean convoys; empty colliers returning from 
stocking London’s coal cellars; ballasted tankers intending 
to collect another few thousand tons of oil to maintain the 
purely combatant services; and the battered coasters, slug¬ 
ging sedately along, whose cargoes, as set down in the 
Commodore’s list, would have delighted a Masefield or a 
Flecker. Without exaggeration, the imported variety of half 
the world was there in flowing abundance—and the enemy 
boasting that he was starving Britain into certain surrender! 

The swept channel hugged the coastline and was very 
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narrow. Right and left of the meticulously charted route 
were minefields: friendly and hostile, so that a strict adher¬ 
ence to steaming orders was vitally necessary if continued 
safety were to be established. Occasionally outlying mine¬ 
sweepers swung away from the track to watch us proceed, 
waving us God speed; our safety bred to a large exlent by 
their tireless activities. With the day growing, the out¬ 
standing impression was one of perfect, silky security. 
Off-watch firemen brought out their washing, laundered it 
to virgin whiteness, and hung it saucily in the after-rigging. 
One deckhand concentrated on modelling a tiny ship that 
was to be inserted in a bottle, where its masts would be 
erected as if by a miracle. This man had served his time 
in windjammers and we met on a common footing. But the 
gun-crews were never very far from their guns, and the 
Maritime Regiment specialists relieved one another with 
clockwork regularity, their heads cocked back as keen eyes 
searched every transient cloud—a possible hiding-place for 
the airborne enemy. 

Death struck swiftly in 1943. How swiftly was shown in 
the continuance of that dismal ocean graveyard. Wrecks 
littered the shallows. My skipper talked of the arrival of the 
first magnetic mine and its general effect; especially before 
Degaussing was devised. ‘They came up at you for all the 
world like dogfish! 5 he said. ‘One time I saw a bit of a bubble 
alongside and gave orders to put the helm hard over. The 
ship astern got it, and got it fairly. Her whole bow was 
blown off and the bulkheads gave. She stood on her nose 
and dived; might just as easily have been us. But of course 
Degaussing put paid to that. 5 

The attendant destroyers skirmished away ahead, or to 
the hazardous eastern flank, searching the slightly misted 
sea for danger. Heaven alone knew what secret orders were 
transmitted to those lean, old-pattern grey ships. Airmen 
might be down beyond the minefields, E-boats might be 
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mustering for a red-hot attack on the long line of ships. It 
was like heading into a cloud of wasps—anything might 
happen, something certainly would happen. This convoy was 
the target for accumulated enemy hatred; and the Nazis 
had countless diabolic devices held in readiness for our 
destruction. Every mutter of distant sound was a threat. 
Even the sudden quickening of a dynamo beat below was 
magnified into the roar of fast approaching engines; and we 
knew that enemy surface gunboats were as fast and as 
easily manoeuvred as a skittle ball. 

‘They always come from where you least expect ’em, 
pretty well/ said Clayton. ‘No use getting jumpy—Hellfire 
Corner is simply Hellfire Corner, and that’s all there 
is to it/ 

Yet the mess-boy perched himself on the sill of the galley 
doorway and fetched unbelievably bewitching music from a 
battered accordion, and a deckhand performed an intricate 
dance to his timing. And the Commodore’s signal ratings 
maintained an almost unbroken flow of communications by 
flag and Aldis lamp with the convoy and the swirling 
escort, the bunting climbing sedately to the signal span and 
the Morse dots and dashes flashing as happily as if a bunch 
of urchins were playing cops and robbers. 

Every so often the destroyers ranged down near at hand, 
either to chat unconcernedly of events by loud-hailer, or to 
fire secret messages across our bridge by means of a rifle 
and a thin cod-line. The messages were in waterproof 
packets hitched in the bight of the cord. The marksman 
who fired the rifle seemed a dead-shot, his aim invariably 
true. An armed trawler on the seaward flank altered course 
and headed briskly to the eastward: a signal lamp winked. 
Distantly I heard the impeded hum of air-engines. 

‘Action!’ snapped the Commodore. The trawler was 
shooting at high pressure, the little shell hursts sprinkling 
the sky like puff-balls at a fair. The dull detonations came 
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unreally to my ears. It all seemed remote and fantastic, like 
something on a cinema screen in which I had no personal 
part. Two destroyers raced, sirens screaming, to the scene 
of action. ‘Just a reconnaissance,’ Clayton diagnosed. He 
held a Service rifle at the ready. Dignity forbade his forming 
one of a gun’s crew, but he admitted—eyes bright—that he 
liked to take a pot-shot occasionally, since inactivity got a 
bit boring. ‘And the noise stops you from feeling scared,’ 
was his ingenuous comment. But I knew quite well that it 
would take a lot more than enemy aircraft to scare that 
man out of his alertness and readiness. Fear he might feel 
—who doesn’t?—but not the blind panic that causes men 
to lose their trust and confidence in themselves. 

The smoke-puffs blended into one filmy cloud; the broken 
hum grew more distant until it died away. The trawler 
came bobbing back, rising and falling gaily on the increasing 
swell. 

‘We’ll cop it tonight!’ said the skipper, and the Com¬ 
modore nodded gloomy agreement. Gloomy, because the 
barometer indications spoke of nearing bad weather, in 
which it was difficult enough to keep a heterogeneous 
convoy together, without the added handicap of air-attack 
and what the Hun had to offer besides, 

‘Loose mine to starboard, sir!’ reported a signal rating, 
pointing. It was there sure enough, sinisterly bobbing on 
the fringe of froth that edged a long, sullen swell. It was 
less than 400 yards distant, and the tide was making inshore, 
so that, had we been an hour later, it might well have been 
fairly in our path, screened by foam until our trudging bow 
touched it. 

‘A Jerry!’ said the skipper, and cuddled his rifle stock to 
his cheek. British mines, at that period, broken adrift from 
their moorings, automatically became innocuous, but not 
so the products of the enemy, which remained vicious to 
the last. It took five shots to explode the ugly thing; the 
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resulting up-throw of curdled water was eminently satis¬ 
factory. ‘Good luck we’re not among that lot!’ remarked 
the skipper. And yet, almost out of sight ahead of us, a 
pair of linked minesweeping trawlers plodded earnestly, 
dredging the channel closely—fine-combing it, indeed— 
intent on easing our precarious lot to the best of their 
ability. You never know! 

The dull thud attracted the attention of the leading 
destroyer, which pushed on to speak with the trawlers, and 
these turned and retraced the track they had blazed, to 
give closer protection to their charges. There might well be 
scores of the deadly engines adrift, and falling night made it 
difficult to observe them, even if they were present. 

‘ ’Course, it might be E-boats,’ said the skipper, reverting 
to the previous alert. ‘We’re drawing up towards the Alley, 
you might notice—look at the debris!’ 

Plenty of it, and all of it calculated to send slow shivers 
down a ship-lover’s spine. Wanton destruction. I under¬ 
stood the cold rage that possessed the Merchant Navy’s 
soul. 

It has been my good fortune, during the last war especi¬ 
ally, to take an observer’s passage with some frequency in 
destroyers that specialise in quick brushes with the E-boat 
and R-boat type of nuisance craft. ‘High speed actions, 
always at night,’ was how the Nayy described events when 
contact was made; this I saw for myself, and was delighted 
with the competence of our defence. The passing years have 
not clouded memory to any noticeable extent. These 
skirmishes happened quickly, almost without warning, and 
were over almost as they began. Our own M.T.B.S and 
M.G.B.s were not at that stage of the war very much in 
evidence; and the brunt of the stinging mosquito attacks 
fell mostly on the destroyers, armed trawlers lacking the 
speed for the necessary quick manoeuvring. Since the 
Germans hadn’t then invented a noiseless engine, to make 
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those vicious attacks more venomous and certain of results, 
the din of the R-boats’ powerful engines gave a warning in 
time to make the convoy ready for whatever assault might be 
forthcoming. 

‘They’ve had a bellyful lately,’ Clayton confided. ‘So 
they mayn’t be so hot; but if this fog closes clown, as sure 
as hell they’ll try their luck.’ I explained that I’d been a 
first-hand observer of quite a number of such attacks as 
threatened, and was told: 

‘It’s a bit different in a coaster from a destroyer. We 
can’t whack up speed if we spot them, and they try to 
sneak in, carrying their way, with engines shut down, so 
they can get closer to us than to the war-boats.’ 

Since everything at this moment seemed peaceful and 
safe, the Commodore elected to snuggle down for a ‘stretch 
off the land’, as the approaching night-blackness would 
demand his unbroken attendance on the bridge. So the 
skipper and I held the fort up there on Mount Misery, 
yarning interminably—chiefly of a bygone war, when 
ingenious engines of destruction were not so plentiful and 
varied. We talked, too, I remember, of the relations 
between the two sea-services then, in 1943, as compared 
with 1914-18. Quite a contrast! Mutual admiration was 
the keynote, I was glad to observe, not chip-on-the-shoulder 
hostility, with the Royal Navy inclined to be intolerantly 
bossy, and the Red Ensign reluctantly humble. It was 
interesting conversation, and it passed the time admirably. 
But before we’d got thoroughly settled into our stride, 
things happened—and I mean happened ! 

All hell broke loose there on the stark East Coast, and 
we were in the very centre of it. 



CHAPTER IV 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 

There comes an odd, breathless feeling to an ageing man 
aboard a convoy freighter that is practically certain to be 
attacked before many hours are past, especially when that 
ship is sure to be the main target of attack. As one ages 
one’s love of life grows keener. Of all the Cheshire Coast 's 
personnel I was, I think, besides being its oldest member, 
the most scared. The youngsters, bless them, didn’t turn a 
hair. They had the advantage of being active throughout 
the ensuing trouble, certainly: and previous experience had 
taught me that the role of spectator can be definitely 
irksome. 

Actually, nothing happened until midnight. The Coast 
rippled and splashed through inky blackness. Personally I 
was glad there was no moon, though conscious that the 
many blended white wakes of the convoy might be plainly 
visible from aloft. To exaggerated fancy that foam streak 
astern was simply a beckoning beacon to predatory Nazi 
airmen! All in vain did rests on argue that the light mist 
above must form an effective screen from aerial observa¬ 
tion. To my eyes it was as bright as a lightning flash. And 
it was incumbent on the ancient veteran to affect indiffer¬ 
ence to the risk. Not that the youngsters around would 
have been affected if I’d suddenly collapsed into chattering 
lunacy! I could imagine the unconcerned contempt if 
their passenger did go round the bend a bit and lose 
his head. 

The skipper invited me to share his sea-cabin for a chat; 
and I accepted. Even a thin deck overhead was better than 
that feeling of being completely exposed. The B.B.C. 

TT TC-6 8l 
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European News solemnly warned Occupied Europe not to 
spoil things by a too-hasty rising. 

‘Like a game of crib?’ Clayton asked, and we were getting 
out the cards and board when Paddy—‘He who never 
sleeps’ I’d christened him — happened along with the 
freshly brewed tea that is the Merchant Navy’s panacea 
against most ills. 

‘Some kind of a schemozzle going on back astern there,’ 
lie reported. It was sufficient to bring us out on deck. 
The convoy reached a long way southward, and the minia¬ 
ture firework display astern seemed remote and in no way 
associated with the commodore ship. Tracer fire was 
weaving vague fanciful patterns; occasionally a quick 
bright flash lit up the gloom, but no sound reached my 
ears beyond the normal ship-sounds. Then a parachute 
flare hung suspended like an overbright planet; it was 
shot out almost as if burgeoned by some competent 
marksman. 

‘Not E-boats, anyway,’ the captain diagnosed. Had the 
attack come from the sea our own escorts would have fired 
star-shells to illuminate the picture. The jolts that slightly 
shook the stolid little ship were more like echoes than 
realities; the aerial bombs were being dropped very far 
away. As no continuing glow awakened astern there, we 
hoped the rearward ships were escaping murderous harm. 
To attempt to dodge the falling missiles was out of the 
question, of course—the Red Ensign simply had to take it 
and rejoice if it could endure stoically. 

‘I’d just drawn two fives and two sixes,’ said the skipper, 
referring to the crib game. ‘And I’ll bet a four would have 
been the turn-up.’ 

As he was speaking, a ripple of high-angle fire broke out 
along the line of ships, hitherto quite invisible. That fire 
drew closer to the leading ship and two almost simultaneous 
concussions felt disagreeably close. A destroyer advertised 
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its proximity by a swift, shattering burst of fire. Something 
flamed brightly, high up, then immediately swooped down 
like an outsize, too-vivid meteor. ‘There goes another 
bastard!’ grunted Clayton. The uproar ceased, and the 
ensuing plash-plash of water brought with it that ineffable 
sense of security so noticeable on shipboard. Followed a 
high-pitch note of power on the port side and I felt, rather 
than saw, our night-fighters race out in pursuit of the 
retreating Luftwaffe. 

‘Try a shut-eye on my settee, if you’re tired,’ my ship- 
host invited. ‘The Commodore won’t be using it for a bit, 
I’ll bet. I’m all for a nap, myself.’ A most commendable 
suggestion, I decided; a man gets nowhere staring into 
thick uncertainty; it jades the nerves, because of the visions 
conjured up in a lively imagination. And, unexpectedly, 
sleep was imprisoning me as my head touched the some¬ 
what gaudy cushion, obviously the handiwork of a devoted 
wife—at that moment, most probably, uttering earnest 
prayers for such as were in peril on deep waters. Hardly 
had consciousness deserted me than I was aroused by a 
devil’s delight of din—it seemed as if only a bare minute 
had elapsed; actually it was an hour. It must have been 
the dull knocking note of a targeting torpedo that stirred 
me out of smooth dreams. You can’t mistake that character¬ 
istic sound, after once hearing it, no matter how long the 
stretch of years! 

I remembered again the calm steadfastness of the 
Merchant Navy—though it was not then so called—in face 
of tragic loss and menace, and how quiet men had fought 
to save their ships when every vestige of hope seemed gone; 
and, what’s more, achieved the impossible by salving a 
near-hopeless wreck. 

It was an E-boat attack. Two of these floating wasps had 
made a feint attack in the hope of drawing the escort 
away; and in the flurry another had sneaked in and launched 
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a torpedo at the ship fourth astern of our insignificant 
flagship. It had scored a deadly hit; the muffled thud told 
that. The air was moon-bright with star-shells and the 
‘snowflakes’ fired by the Navy in order to show up what¬ 
ever trouble was astir. I reached the deck exactly in time 
to see an E-boat receive a direct hit; it flashed a sheet of 
flame, glowed, then blew up with a louder din than the 
torpedo had made. Therc’d be no survivors from that 
upheaval, I estimated. Clean-cut as the blow of an execu¬ 
tioner’s axe; and there’d be no more tinfish launched from 
that direction. The other Es were scudding away like fury, 
little liking their reception; but within a handful of minutes 
another spatter of fire glowed to the east and the Com¬ 
modore grunted: ‘Good egg; our M.T.B.s seem to be on 
the job!’ It proved to be exactly so. Our light forces had 
been summoned in haste from another trouble-quest; and 
had stormed in, too late to prevent, but in time to avenge. 
A destroyer loud-hailed us soon afterwards to report: 
‘You’ll be glad to hear we sank one at a hundred yards 
range, and chopped another into a hellish mess. Doubt if 
he’ll make port.’ And one man aboard the Coast prayed 
earnestly that the raider might sink out of hand. Our 
casualties were nil, and, apart from the split-open convoy 
ship, damage was negligible. 

‘That ought to be tonight’s dollop,’ said the Commodore 
wearily. His responsibilities weighed heavily on him, as 
was easily understood. He felt that each ship was his per¬ 
sonal concern, and the fact of losing one definitely hurt 
him. Since suspense had made him morose, I cleared off 
the bridge in search of more cheerful company, and found 
it in the after gun’s crew, with the incorrigible Paddy to 
supply the light relief. This gun hadn’t dared to open fire 
for fear of hitting something friendly, and the crew were 
boasting a little, good-naturedly, about how they’d have 
put a dose of salt on the marauders’ tails had opportunity 
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offered. Paddy was as philosophical as ever. ‘They’ll come 
agen an 5 then—oh, boyo!’ he promised, doing juggling 
tricks with a round of fixed ammunition. Then he suggested 
another go of Red Ensign panacea, and hurried to the 
galley to brew the tea. 

It was just then that the dull detonation of depth-charges 
shook our hull. So we were getting it from all possible 
dimensions, apparently. What new devilment was in store? 
We couldn’t tell what was transpiring out in the misted 
distance, but apparently a destroyer’s Asdic had registered 
a ping; and the gun-crew began to talk about midget 
submarines that could operate daringly in the comparative 
shoal water through which we steamed. The general 
opinion was that dropping depth-charges was likely to 
harm the dropper more than the dropped-upon! In twenty- 
fathom water the destroyer couldn’t make its getaway 
before the explosion took place. And that led to an argument 
as to why Merchant Navy ships were not equipped with 
these underwater engines of destruction. 

Thus far the prophesied hell had hardly come about, not 
spectacularly at any rate. But my personal experiences of 
sea-fighting had been mostly concerned with decoy-work— 
long periods of stagnant boredom only infrequently relieved 
by spasms of red-hot, shattering excitement. This present 
Odyssey differed in a large degree from what I’d known 
before. There was so much that was stealthily, sinisterly 
evil about the business. Every moment might bring another 
murderous stab in the back, as this new device or that was 
tried out by an enemy who had brought scientific killing 
to a fine art. 

The depth-charge dropping must have failed in its effect, 
for shortly afterwards the boom of a torpedo stirred the 
comparative silence. The gloom hid the upthrow of tor¬ 
mented water, but did not drown the sound of its backward 
splash. An Aldis lamp blinked fitfully astern. The Navy 
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signalmen on the bridge reported that the casualty was 
leaving the line and heading shorewards in hope of beach¬ 
ing: something saved from the devastation, anyhow. Not 
having witnessed the explosion, I could not form a clear 
conception of damage done; but I did know that the enemy 
torpedoes of 194.3 had a very destructive effect, their war¬ 
heads containing a bigger charge than in ’14-18, so that a 
big proud ship of Len thousand tons often folded up com¬ 
pletely and sank within seconds. 

‘The rescue-ship will take care of the poor devil,’ stated 
Clayton. That was the only comment from an iron-nerved 
man. For ourselves we maintained a steady course, there 
being scant room in the swept channel in which to zigzag. 
But an uncanny tension informed all hands within my 
immediate range. Instead of staring skywards, we concen¬ 
trated on the almost invisible sea-surface, expecting to see 
the foam-track of an approaching ‘mouldy’. There was a 
sense of terrific activity amongst the escort craft; phos¬ 
phorescent wakes loomed milkily, vanished, reappeared 
where least expected. Then, whilst we were all agog for 
every conceivable development, the LuftwafFe took a hand 
again. The Armada galleasses, working a baffled way up- 
Channel, must have felt as we did, I fancy; Drake’s waspish 
attacks must have driven them half-crazy. It wasn’t the 
actual action, it was the waiting for it. One thing about the 
new air-attack, it allowed the sea-scene to be spasmodically 
illuminated by gun-flashes; and though my sight was 
imperfect, by dint of manoeuvring with the spare binoculars, 
I made out the battered victim slugging tiredly away to 
port and the precarious safety of shoal water. The scream 
and swoosh of aircraft overhead grew deafening, combined 
as it was with the drum-roll of rapid fire. The semi-derelict, 
limping to so-called safety, was overwhelmed by a blinding 
burst of flame. The Dornier that destroyed it fell blazing 
into the flame-lit ruin as a shell hit it squarely on its tail. 
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Our own x 2-pounder was blazing away like a machine- 
gun, and Paddy was sweating freely as he passed the 
ammunition. Parachute flares seemed to be all over the 
sky, like outsize, grotesque planets; and the line of ships 
must have been as plainly visible from aloft as if it were 
broad, bright day. 

‘All in the day’s work!’ remarked the skipper. ‘Good 
shot!’ Our gun had registered and the tumbling marauder 
crashed almost alongside, to release a flood of petrol, which 
fired as the aircraft sank, and the fire track ran dangerously 
towards us. 

‘Stand by, fire-fighters!’ cried Clayton. They wei'e ready— 
as ever. There was plenty of superheated steam available to 
blanket the destructive flames; the armoured hoses plied 
with steady efficiency; the immediate menace was scotched. 
But the scorching breath singed our eyebrows, none the 
less; it was as near as that. 

‘Tell the carpenter to sound the wells,’ said the skipper, 
as indifferent to shock as the Rock of Gibraltar. ‘And here 
come the E-boals again, by God!’ Just how human nerves 
could stand up against the reiterated assaults had me 
staggered. Human flesh and blood must have its breaking 
point. But not aboard the Coast] The air-attack having 
petered out, our armament was depressed to engage the 
hurrying surface sharks. One E-boat led, as it were valiantly. 
And practically every gun in the convoy concentrated on 
him as he wove a devious path convoy-wards. It was a 
remarkable spectacle. The starshells lit up the seascape 
with the effect of stage moonlight, so that details were 
preternaturally distinct. The high bow-wave almost hid 
him from view, except for his bridge and mast; but, as if 
thought transference were common amongst the gun¬ 
layers, as he swerved a shell headed for him, and as he 
spun giddily, another was there to await him. Even when 
he fired his torpedoes, two shell-bursts disturbed his aim 
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and the missiles streaked through between two ships with¬ 
out scraping either. 

I think it was the round one of our twelve-pounder crew 
thrust into the gun that did the trick; maybe two shells hit 
the E-boat simultaneously. There was an immediate 
Brock’s benefit. He simply disseminated; so one shot must 
have hit a spare torpedo. And, because of the speed attained, 
a fragment clattered against our side, not savagely— 
pitifully, rather. 

‘I reckon our number was on one of those tinfish,’ declared 
one of the gun crew. The other E-boats turned sixteen 
points and hid themselves in the lowering night; but their 
speed served them in poor stead. Out roared our Beauforts 
from the shore. Where the destroyers could not venture, 
the aircraft could—and did. A bridge signal number 
reported progress cheerfully, using his binoculars with 
expert skill. ‘Bracketed!’ he calculated. ‘He’s spinning in 
circles! Another bracket!’ In a brief silence he could be 
heard sucking his teeth in true Navy style. Then—‘Copped 
it, by gum!’ he snapped. ‘Way-oh, up she rises!’ The ensuing 
flash was volcanic in size and brightness. 

‘And here comes the ruddy Luftwaffe!’ gloomed a Black 
Squad man on deck for a breath of air. ‘Now for a dogfight, 
and us at the bottom get the scraps!’ The cloud-boring 
searchlights of the destroyers were summarily switched off, 
so that our R.A.F. heroes should not be dazzled. The 
staccato stammer of gunfire sounded directly overhead. 

‘Send they don’t drop one on deck here!’ prayed the 
loading number. He didn’t mean a bomb, he meant a 
blazing aircraft of Goering’s command. And immediately 
it became apparent that the E-boats, such as remained, that 
is, and there may have been only one, intended to sneak in 
during the spasm of interest created by the overhead dog¬ 
fight, and make a desperate effort to win some laurels 
from the night’s debacle. It was not until afterwards 
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that a destroyer ranged down to give us the animating 
news. 

‘Lucky to catch him on the hop! 1 the Royal Navy joyfully 
reported. ‘Gut the Nazi clean in two.’ 

‘Jerry might have known you were aboard/ said Clayton 
to me. ‘He’s putting up a first-class show tonight!’ The 
aerial melee dimmed away—300-m.p.h. soon passes out of 
the orbit of seven knots—and the undismayed line of ships 
plodded sturdily on. It all left me amazed at the cheery 
aplomb of the Merchant Navy, taclding a previously un¬ 
accustomed job. Hell or high-water made no difference to 
these solid tradesmen. The mess-boy brewed another noggin 
of tea, and the tumult faded into the whispering of the sea. 

‘Dawn in an hour, glory be!’ grunted the Commodore. 
‘Unless it brings surface ships, we’ll be O.K. for a bit.’ 

There was always that pregnant fear: the enemy still had 
several big ships at large, the Schamhorst included. Nobody 
seemed to know for certain at that point where the German 
giant Tirpitz might be hiding, in readiness for an over¬ 
whelming pounce. But Clayton gave me to understand 
that Leviathan would direct his energies towards the 
Murmansk convoys if he did venture out, and leave the 
small fry to tackle the coastwise trade. 

But the possibility of heavy-cruiser attack could not be 
overlooked, notwithstanding the precarious guardianship 
of minefields. These precautionary measures were not 
infallible, as had been proved time and again, and the 
right use of paravanes and similar equipment lessened the 
effect of the tethered mines. 

‘So you can see/ remarked Clayton over the breakfast 
ham and eggs. ‘We don’t get a whole lot of easiness.’ 

That was, to some extent, a peaceful breakfast on a fair, 
untroubled morning. It reminded me of the cleaning-up 
processes aboard an old-time windjammer after the last of a 
Cape Horn gale had blown itself out. Relief from breathless 
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toil made all hands work with a will, an air of sheer gaiety 
ruled aboard. But the lull was recognised as merely a 
breathing-space and not a cessation. The trip was less than 
half completed; even though our distance from hostile 
shores had widened to some extent. But the enemy in his 
wiliness—and at this date his strategists had begun to 
recognise a faint possibility of defeat—was likely to resort 
to a score of fresh devices to wrench success from the 
increasing failure of his attempt to win world-dominion. 

There may well have been whole flotillas of R-boats and 
E-boats waiting below the skyline in readiness for a nocturnal 
enterprise that might wreak havoc in the convoy’s ranks. 
True, the aircraft of Coastal Command maintained a fairly 
regular reconnaissance to the east; but this was at a time 
when our air resources were strained to the utmost. We 
simply hadn’t the tools for the job, and it was this lack that 
made the East Coast so vulnerable to enemy spitefulness. 
And it was the dogged Merchant Navy that paid the price 
in ships and men. It struck me as remarkable that human 
fibre didn’t weaken under the stress. The Navy had its spells 
of rest—so-called; the Red Ensign went on without break, 
because there was a genuine, if unadvertised belief amongst 
all hands concerned, that only by their sticking it out could 
ultimate salvation be won. 

Coastwise men suffer from other handicaps than such 
sea-risks as have been sketchedly described. Take, for 
example, the simple question of tobacco. Deep-sea vessels 
are permitted to stock duty-free tobacco to an unlimited 
extent; men of the coastal ships must pay the extravagant 
price demanded of the landsman. And even with recent 
increases of pay, the wage scale of the Merchant Navy does 
not excel that of other and easier-lying occupations. As the 
boatswain of the Coast ship said to me: ‘The lads of the 
White Ensign ships and those in the armed trawlers get 
privileges which we don’t enjoy, though we accept similar 
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risks and responsibilities. They’re in port as often as we 
are, why should there be a difference? Mind you, we don’t 
grudge them any favours they get, but we ought to share 
them.’ 

And some of my shipmates during that and other coast¬ 
wise runs considered that they deserved, with the Royal 
Navy, the daily tot of one sixty-fourth of a gallon of over- 
proof rum. Especially whilst at sea, where the strain was 
acute. The Navy got that tot in port and out; coastwise 
men feeling the need of alcoholic stimulus had to pay 
shore-prices for their modest indulgences. And the question 
of food entered into the picture. Coastwise ships are ‘weekly 
boats’—that is, the crew find their own consumable stores. 
Such provision eats into their pay, and whilst the war was 
on, these honest, well-appetited men came under a ration- 
scale almost identical with the rest of land-bound mankind, 
whereas the deep-sea ships could stock up with food of every 
kind in ports abroad not subject to such severe discipline. 
Yes, I heard plenty of grumbles, because sailors do grumble; 
but morale and determination were zenith-high, may 
Heaven be praised! 

This day passed peacefully, except for an occasional loose 
mine blundering on the tide towards the slow-steaming 
line. These were dealt with coolly and effectively; indeed, 
such details provided welcome relief to what was becoming 
a monotonous progression. But nightfall brought a resump¬ 
tion of activity. We were, we felt, under constant scrutiny, 
and experts in enemy observation posts were plotting our 
exact position minute by minute, looking keenly for our 
unarmoured heel. The nearing proximity of the Firth of 
Forth gave us a comforting assurance that some of the 
Navy’s ‘heavies’ might be available against surface attack, 
and that reinforcements to the escort were now within 
useful call. The Fleet Air Arm and the R.A.F. had tactical 
bases handily sited, too. But just how such bases could be 
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devastated, I had seen with my own eyes at St Eval, just 
before the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had made their reckless 
dash from Cherbourg to Nazi territory. So the half-quickened 
feeling of suspense continued throughout those hours of 
gloom; and the tautness was resumed as the sun dipped low. 

We got it all right, round about midnight. A joint attack 
from air and sea again; a well-concerted raid. The convoy 
was preparing to enter its port of call on the north side of 
the Forth, and obviously the enemy assumed that a certain 
amount of relaxation and perhaps disorganisation would 
result from this operation. And everything nasty that we 
had previously experienced happened all over again. But 
a Providential clutch of our M.T.B.s was hastily in action 
to take care of the R- and E-boats; and this skirmish was 
carried out with a sweet precision for which adequate 
praise cannot be found. Details were somewhat obscure; 
but no torpedo registered on a merchant ship, and I got 
later information that enemy losses had been heavy. The 
Luftwaffe did its worst; a freighter was hit and set on fire, 
but its crew gallantly manoeuvred it into harbour, where 
the local fire brigade came to its assistance, and though this 
ship was put out of acdon, the hull was saved and found 
to be capable of efficient repair. 

The Coast dropped anchor, and beyond the hum of her 
dynamos peace reigned aboard. Temporary peace only. 
Our ammunition supplies were well-nigh exhausted; re¬ 
stocking was an urgent necessity. We needed food and other 
stores. Certain defences had suffered from shock, and these 
had to be repaired. 

‘Anyway,’ said Clayton, ‘I fancy we can count on a 
fairly quiet night, now we’ve done another day’s work!’ 



CHAPTER V 


THE UNSUNG HEROES OF MURMANSK 

The sea-route to the North Russian ports of debarkation 
was an enduring Purgatory for the ships and men attempting 
it. Recent works of fiction and fact have drawn unforgettable 
pictures of the hazards and discomforts attendant on 
attempting that stark passage from Iceland and Britain to 
the Russian harbours on the Murman coast. Not one of 
these descriptions has been exaggerated, for it is impossible 
to exaggerate the horrors of those fantastic journeys, made 
to carry needed armaments to a hard-pressed ally. 

But it was not merely the convoy ships and their escorts 
that underwent trials and tribulations almost beyond the 
mind of man to conceive, and the present record deals with 
the conduct of the S.S. Empire Bard, to be glorified through 
future ages as a ‘crane-ship’—and her dogged, indomitable 
crew. 

First of all: what is—or was—a crane-ship? 

These North Russian ports, some of them dangerously 
near enemy territory, were poorly equipped for the services 
required of them. Murmansk itself was a dismal harbour, 
snow- and ice-bound for much of the year, as it was sited 
well within the Arctic Circle. Facilities for handling cargo 
were almost primitive, for Russia was only awakening from 
the sloth ensuing on the revolution and the consequent 
rebirth of a strange, semi-barbaric nation. To put it plainly. 
North Russia was more or less a continuous swamp, and 
Murmansk was merely a straggling collection of log huts 
on a dreary foreshore. It had served, prior to Russia’s 
entering the field against her previous allies, as a squalid 
landing-place for the fish-harvest gleaned from the icy 
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seas by Russian trawlers. And this remote port had no 
devices for handling anything more important than a 
basket of cod. 

So what use were the heavy munitions that had run the 
ga un tlet by sea, costing innumerable lives in transit, if they 
could not be put ashore once their destination was reached? 
There were no wharves, no weight-lifting cranes; none of 
the mechanical facilities necessary in a busy port. 

Obviously there had to be some improvisation. A working 
harbour cannot be fabricated in a breath, nor yet a year, 
for that matter. The idea of the Mulberry harbours used 
so successfully during the later Normandy landings had 
not come to practical fruition; in any case, the sections 
required could not have been towed those precarious sea- 
miles that separated friendly country from Murmansk. 
And so the outstanding epic of the Empire Bard came to be 
written in blood and ice and fire. 

The Empire Bard was a British freighter measuring some 
3000 tons: just a common tramp of no significance, until 
the forty-three members of her crew wrote her name in the 
national records in letters of gold. 

For a period of six devastating months this insignificant 
ship was the principal target for over 300 air-attacks by 
German bombers on this vital port. This continuing ordeal 
by fire began in March, 1942. That was when the freighter 
set sail for Murmansk in convoy, apparently expected to 
behave as any other cargo-carrier might be expected to 
behave during the stormy, havoc-loaded run. The convoy 
run had its risks in abundance; but these were as nothing 
compared with the future in store for this vessel. She braved 
those dangers gallantly and reached haven, having suffered 
little or no damage, in the careful charge of Captain H. R. 
Saalmaans, of Liverpool. Numbered amongst her crew were 
eight trained gunners—and they became very necessary as 
the ordeal began. 
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During the journey to the Russian port, the Empire Bard 
was constantly under bitter attack by the enemy, as were 
the rest of her convoy. Recurrent waves of TJ-boats a nd 
dive-bombers probed in relentlessly, with a single-souled 
determination to prevent these needed munitions from 
reaching the hands which might use them to the Nazis’ 
detriment. Clear along the seaway from North Cape and 
along the Murman coasts, these assaults persisted. The 
little ship was shaken by bomb-blast, and narrowly missed 
by hurrying torpedoes. 

The Arctic ice was still thick in the month of May, and 
the comparatively narrow channels through which the 
convoy ships were obliged to steam, often widely separated 
from their escorts, made them particularly vulnerable. The 
ice itself was an enemy to be taken into consideration, too— 
thick floes can do as much harm to plating as torpedoes. 
But though her companion ships suffered heavy loss, the 
Empire Bard continued on her way, only slightly scarred by 
a low-flying swoop of an enemy aircraft which machine- 
gunned her in an ugly fashion. Once she had to re-trace 
her track because of ice-damage j but she resumed it after 
jury repairs were carried out. 

It was on May 6th that she arrived in Murmansk, with 
an exhausted crew fit mainly for hospital treatment. She 
was immediately under urgent orders to perform a job that 
is outstanding as one of the epic adventures of the whole 
grisly war. Maybe Captain Saalmaans thought with Carlyle: 
‘Rest, rest? Shall I not have all eternity to rest in?’ Notwith¬ 
standing the almost unbearable strain to which he had 
been subjected, he proceeded to carry out instructions in a 
dogged, Merchant Service way. 

What had happened was that the few and indifferent 
cranes in the harbour had been completely destroyed by 
enemy air-attack; and there was nothing standing that was 
capable of handling heavy lifts. 
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The Empire Bard carried specially strengthened derricks, 
capable of tackling ponderous weights. Because of these she 
had been chosen by those in authority to act as crane-ship 
for the almost innumerable merchantmen arriving in 
Russian waters. That is to say, she became, after her own 
freightage was unloaded, a floating, well-equipped wharf 
for all-comers. A simple, prosaic job enough—in times of 
peace. It is difficult to imagine a humbler role: the ancient 
coal-hulks at Gibraltar seemed more romantic. 

All that was necessary was to bring the Empire Bard along¬ 
side one ship after another, swing out their cargoes of lorries, 
tanks, and heavy guns, with a few aircraft and oddments, and 
deposit them on land for the Russians to employ as they 
wished. The Murmansk Men, as Lhey dubbed themselves, 
found this an onerous task indeed. Within a mere sixteen 
days the Empire Bard had to move no fewer than thirty-seven 
times in order to rid the newly arrived convoy of its lading. 
Night-work was practically prohibited on account of the 
inadvisability of using lights, which attracted enemy bombers 
as a candle flame attracts summer moths. The standing order 
in Murmansk was: ‘Darkness and fortitude 5 , both of which 
were eminently desirable. By day and by night hostile air¬ 
craft subjected them to very frequent assaults, and continued 
a pitiless onslaught in terrifying relays. 

Each time the ship’s winches started up, that appeared to 
be a signal for the Luftwaffe to come in with fresh doses of 
frightfulness. The Empire Bard became a principal target for 
enemy spitefulness. Probably the exact role of the crane-ship 
had been transmitted to the Nazis as soon as she assumed it, 
for the German secret service was ubiquitous. There was no 
regular time for these inroads; the enemy came at staggered 
hours, as if in hope of finding the port unguarded. The crew 
of the Empire Bard were detailed to work twelve-hour spells. 
Their so-called leisure was interrupted pretty regularly by 
the incessant raids, so that rest became more a dre-m than a 
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reality. Each time the alert sounded, all hands were required 
to stand-to to do their best in self-defence. No opportunity 
for recreation presented itself. Despite the efforts being made 
by the Allies to render every possible assistance to the 
Russians, their reception was invariably cool—to say the 
least. Shoregoing was not encouraged, and no sort of general 
canteen was established where a bit of fun could be had by 
way of relief from strain and toil. Even the Bard 's Black 
Squad were overworked; a full head of steam had constantly 
to be maintained, in order to allow the ship to be shifted 
from one position to another, as much to avoid detection 
from the air as to assist in unshipping the vital freights. 

It was actually a seven-day week that was required of these 
unlauded heroes; and every day consisted more or less of 
twenty-four hours of work, bombing, work, (shifting ship, 
work again, fresh bomb-dodging. The work of handling the 
weighty packages below deck was arduous in the extreme. 
Any stevedore can understand the difficulties, and these men 
were not trained as stevedores; they were simply the Merchant 
Navy’s handymen—capable and willing to turn to at any 
task required, no matter how exacting it might be. 

Throughout May the heart-breaking work went on; and 
by the time the May convoy was unloaded, a new one arrived 
—on June 2nd, to be precise. ‘One down, t’other come on I’ 
Work was resumed on the newcomers, and on the day after 
their arrival three heavy bombs fell quite near the Empire 
Bard and inflicted a considerable amount of damage to her 
hull. Her crew went on working as if nothing had happened. 
What were a few bombs to the iron men of Murmansk? 

A few days later she was damaged again, more seriously 
this time; but Captain Saalmaans undertook to shift her to a 
position where she was not quite so visible as a target, without 
any assistance from a local pilot or from any other vessel. 
Saalmaans undoubtedly made a careful survey of the 
harbour, to give him a better idea of its possibilities than 
U.R.E .—7 
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could be obtained from the indifferent large-scale charts 
available. You can picture him taking the dinghy away, with 
a sounding-lead as companion, and carrying out a compre¬ 
hensive system of soundings, though the Russians, unco¬ 
operative as ever, failed to sympathise with his difficulties. 
That was one thing that made the Bard's crew feel how un¬ 
rewarding was their effort when not even a smile of appre¬ 
ciation was granted in return. Maybe the Russians felt 
grateful; they certainly didn’t look it! However, the impact 
of total war was a new experience for them, since they’d been 
taught to consider Germany a helpful ally, and they were 
still staggering somewhat under the blow. 

Much of the cargo swung ashore by the Bard's cranes was 
destined for Stalingrad, that city whose defence was one of 
the outstanding features of this phase of the war, when 
defence was the Allied motto rather than attack. Russia was 
caught unawares by Hitler’s perfidy, and she took time to 
recover from the treachery. Later chroniclers insist, now that 
the process of debunking Stalin is in full swing, that the 
Marshal was responsible for this surprise. That is as may be; 
but one fact is perfectly clear: the Russians needed arms and 
munitions in haste and in immeasurable quantities. And it is 
not stretching imagination too far to believe that the yeoman 
service performed by one modest British freighter was in a 
large part responsible for the final victory in Eastern Europe. 

On June 18th, a colossal bombing raid occurred; during 
which a freighter in the harbour received direct hits and was 
set brilliantly afire. The leaping flames made the scene as 
bright as day and picked out the Empire Bard very clearly; so 
Captain Saalmaans got his anchors aboard, steamed out 
from the too conspicuous port, and headed for the concealing 
darkness of the Arctic Sea. Here she found comparative 
safety for a while, though bombs whistled freely around her 
during her escape. It can shake the stoutest nerves to realise 
that one’s ship is the specific target for flight after flight of 
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heavy bombers, but it is not recorded that a single Bard -man 
as much as neglected his duty by a hairbreadth. 

This particular unit of the proud service had certainly 
learned how to take it. During the stay of this second convoy 
in harbour, the Empire Bard had to get her anchors up and shift 
station thirty-five times, and each shift spelt risk and fatigue. 
The incessant strain began to exact its toll on the human 
element. To be on the alert for pracdcally twenty-four hours 
a day was more than flesh and blood could endure. To turn 
from cargo-lumping to gunnery became a commonplace; 
to be shaken olf your feet by bomb-blast a matter of daily 
occurrence. It was not just an odd spell of lurid excitement 
that wore down the human fibre, it was the taut suspense, 
the vicious attack following on periods of expectancy. Any 
man who has ever been under fire knows how the waiting 
can be ten times more trying than the actuality. 

Action was in the nature of a relief; they turned as a 
matter of custom from stevedoring to gunnery; sometimes 
pursuing both trades simultaneously. Like the men in the 
Bible, they worked with fighting tools in one hand and 
working tools in the other—handling fixed A. A. ammunition 
as competently as they handled cargo-slings and derrick 
guys. Their guns grew red-hot with the insistence of their 
firing; and gradually the double strain told. Two men 
suffered from nervous breakdown and had to be put ashore 
for hospital treatment. Undeterred, their shipmates carried 
on, and answered bombs with shells with a remarkable 
unanimity and accuracy. 

The two sufferers recovered and rejoined their ship, eager 
to be back in the firing line. The spite of the Luflwaffe gave 
them no rest. Indeed, it quickened its intensity. Incredible 
as it may seem, by July 2xst, since leaving her British port, 
the Empire Bard had endured no fewer than 275 air-raids, 
some of which inflicted considerable damage, but the 
homeward-bound patches her mechanical crew were able 
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to put in position kept the battered hull afloat. It was on 
July 21st that the Empire Bard received orders to leave 
Murmansk. Authority considered that she had faithfully 
performed her ‘stint’. But before obeying these instructions, 
the Empire Bard's crew carried out another important task. 
One considerable freighter had been sunk at her moorings 
in the port. She contained much-needed tanks, heavy¬ 
weights. The Empire Bard used her cranes to some purpose, 
and salved two monster tanks intact, for the use of the 
Russian Army, carrying on whilst air-raids were in bitter 
progress. The behaviour of the men of the Birkenhead has 
been immortalised; it is doubtful if it excelled this example 
of fortitude. 

With this performance to her credit, the Bard unmoored 
and made steam for Archangel, farther from the vulnerable 
firing line, around Cape Kola and into the White Sea. On 
reaching this ice-free port, a certain number of the crew 
showed signs of strain, and seven broke down and had to 
be sent to hospital. Here they soon recovered: Russian 
hospitals were not noted for cosseting their patients! They 
rejoined the Empire Bard in readiness for what next the 
Fates were pleased to send. When this happened, the captain 
received information that arrangements were being made 
for a relief crew to be despatched from England, to give 
war-worn veterans a chance for rest. The ship bringing 
these reliefs was torpedoed en route, and two of the replace¬ 
ments were lost, but the remainder, in charge of a doughty 
chief officer, Mr J. B. Plummer, arrived in safety to take 
over the onerous duty. Mr Plummer was a good specimen 
of merchant officer: he had retired from sea-going some 
eight years or so previously, to function as a prison warder; 
but the national need found him ready and willing for 
further service, and here he was, primed for trouble, on his 
toes to bear part and lot in the epic struggle. 

For epic it was, and so continued after the Empire Bari 
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returned to Murmansk and a resumption of her arduous 
duties. The relief crew soon got their baptism of fire, when 
a bomb dropped very near to the ship and blew sixteen 
holes in her plating. Not only that: the ammunition maga¬ 
zine caught fire as a result of this concussion, and general 
disaster threatened, but a fearless able seaman, William 
Hedley, climbed down into the Bard's bowels, carrying a 
hose with him, and after a desperate effort put out the 
flames and saved the situation. 

Inside twelve months of this type of gallant work, the 
Bard's lifting gear unloaded 27,000 tons of invaluable war- 
material. And unloaded it under fire, for the most part. 

Once the relief crew was thoroughly grounded in its 
duties, Captain Saalmaans and his crew returned to England; 
the ship being taken over in command by Captain James 
Stephens, who proved himself a worthy successor. 

This was one of the almost unnoticed efforts of the 
Merchant Navy, but typical of its spirit in adversity. Behind 
the Arctic fogs even such contributions to victory are apt 
to be ignored, in the light of more spectacular events, 
which win glaring publicity. But it is gratifying to observe 
that the work of the Empire Bard was not forgotten. Captain 
Saalmaans received the award of the O.B.E. No one can say 
he did not deserve it! Radio-Officer Alex Inglis secured an 
M.B.E., and Able-Seaman Edward Irvine was granted a 
B.E.M. 

And after a brief, well-earned rest, all hands concerned 
went back to sea, ready to serve the Red Ensign to the best 
of their ability. Salt of the sea, in a word: the breed that 
made this country famous throughout the generations. 



CHAPTER VI 


HOW THE SAN DEMETRIO CAME HOME 

Just what is courage? Probably every man among us has 
his own particular standard. There is the man who forces 
himself to go forward despite trembling knees and a pumping 
heart into what appears to be a certain death-trap. There 
is the man who stoically endures punishment without a 
whimper, when a moment’s relaxation of his own moral 
standard might spell surcease from agony. There is the V.C. 
type of spectacular hero who breaks rank to rush forward 
under withering fire and carry a wounded comrade into 
safety. There is the man who will take a miniature sub¬ 
marine into an enclosed fjord and launch torpedoes or 
demolition charges against an anchored battleship whose 
continued survival is a menace to the future well-being of 
the whole civilised world. Courage is a matter of degree 
and cannot be analysed. 

And one form of bravery was displayed by certain members 
of the crew of the tanker San Demetrio, who, without 
exaggeration, achieved the impossible under conditions that 
can hardly be believed. This act of devotion to a concept of 
duty was not performed at the bidding of a ruthless over- 
lord, who threatened penalties to such as held back. It was 
a voluntary service, and it was accomplished by simple men. 
They had little idea of the ultimate reward that would set 
the seal on their gallantry. They brought the San Demetrio 
home because she was their ship, and it was their job to get 
her into port so long as there was a single hope of saving her. 

The tanker was a ship capable of carrying ia,000,000 
gallons of oil—the life-blood of the Navy, the Army and 
the Royal Air Force. She had this invaluable cargo aboard 

IS} 
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when she was attacked by the enemy and set furiously ablaze. 
This tanker was one of the convoy attacked by the pocket 
battleship Graf Spee, which convoy was saved in the main 
by the unexampled gallantry of Captain Fegen, R.N., in 
the armed merchant cruiser Jervis Bay, a feat of self- 
sacrifice that won immortal glory, and the story of which 
has been told elsewhere. 1 

Hit fore and aft by heavy shells, the San Demetrio was a 
dead duck, apparently, to use the words of one of her crew. 
She was full of shot-holes, and she became a pillar of flame. 
Water poured into her, and yet failed to quench the fires. 
Under orders from Captain Fegen, commanding the escort, 
all units of the convoy had scattered as widely as they could 
in order to baffle the German gunners. There being no 
apparent hope, Captain George Waite, in command, gave 
the reluctant order: ‘All hands abandon ship! 5 Esteeming 
her a certain loss, the Graf Spee shifted her fire to other as 
yet undamaged ships. 

The fires had charred many of the tanker’s lifeboats useless. 
But three boats still remained serviceable, or almost so; and 
these were lowered, under conditions of extreme difficulty; 
the boat-deck was a raging furnace. Most of the men were 
burnt, some very badly; but the lesser hurt worked nobly to 
save their shipmates. This being the North Atlantic, a con¬ 
siderable sea was running; and the ship’s uneasy motions did 
not assist her crew in their efforts. It called for men of iron 
fibre to survive the ordeal of that abandonment. The average 
layman can have only the scantiest idea of the labour and 
perils involved. But the boats were got away, pitching and 
rolling like delirious corks. The main battle passed them by. 
The Jervis Bay was torn to shreds by enemy gunfire as she put 
herself between the enemy giant and the ships in her 
charge. Presently the sea held only the nearly incandescent 
San Demetrio and the three lifeboats, with a few fragments 
1 See Epic Naval Fiehts , Warner Laurie, 1955. 
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of wreckage from the armed merchant cruiser. About as 
hopeless a situation as could well be imagined, perhaps. 
But these merchant seamen refused to abandon hope, since 
the sea itself had trained them in fortitude. They contrived 
sea-anchors out of spare oars and boat-masts, and dragged 
their bows into the worst of the weather, to allow them ride 
out the fury. For three unbelievable days this struggle went 
on, the men enduring the usual vicissitudes of castaways in 
time of war. The lifeboats, besides being damaged, were not 
well-equipped, as such craft later became. But to men who 
felt they had been granted the boon of extended life, even 
raw exposure, the inboarding rush of incessant seas, in¬ 
different food, and no warmth at all (it was November in 
the wintry Western Ocean) was the better alternative. 

The boat in charge of the second mate, Mr Arthur 
Hawkins, drifted away from the others. The Eagle Oil and 
Shipping Company, owners of the tanker, considered this 
officer, though young, a competent man. How competent, 
events were to prove. Thrust suddenly into a position of ex¬ 
treme responsibility, he played a dogged, heroic part with 
the resourcefulness of a Francis Drake. Previous sea-work had 
given him an inkling of boat-handling, but mostly in favour¬ 
able circumstances, with volunteer crews who were ready to 
make light of such trifling difficulties as might be encountered. 
This solitary drifting in Mid-Atlantic was a test of ability 
such as the keenest Spartan could not have questioned. 

Set of wind and current drifted the lifeboat out of sight of 
the still-smoking tanker. She showed as a trifling smoke- 
smudge on the narrowed horizon. She vanished from sight. 
The assumption was that she had sunk out of hand or been 
burnt to a useless shell. But as a laggardly dawn broke on the 
fourth morning, the starved, salt-blinded men saw the smoke- 
smudge again, far in the distance. The semi-darkness also 
showed pallid suggestions of flame to the men in Hawkins’ 
boat. They reckoned it incredible that this distant thing 
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could be their own condemned San Demetrio; but it was some¬ 
thing solid and desirable, so they hoisted their sail and 
steered for the smoke-wreaths. And as they drew near they 
saw it was indeed the old tanker, their floating home for 
many a month. She was still burning with some briskness, 
flames soared funnel-high, and the scorched hull was sur¬ 
rounded by escaped oil also burning vigorously. The high 
seas were easing by now, and Hawkins wondered if better 
security might not be had aboard the derelict than in the 
half-swamped lifeboat. But to get aboard the San Demetrio 
was a seemingly impossible task. The boat must be taken 
through considerable flames in the first instance. 

‘Drench yourselves with water,’ ordered Hawkins, ‘Splash 
it about!’ Only by constant dowsings could they win through 
that unnatural fiery furnace. Notasingle crewman demurred. 
Most of them were suffering from swollen legs, as a result of 
frequent immersions, and to escape the sea for even a brief 
while appeared to make the risk worth taking. Young 
Hawkins had won the confidence of his fifteen men, since he 
possessed that indefinable quality of command which is 
granted only to a few. He had endeared himself to his crew 
by doing all in his power to lighten their hardships, tending 
their injuries and generally playing guide, counsellor and 
friend, whilst keeping his head in the gravest dilemmas. 
Hawkins headed his lifeboat through the sea of flame. The 
charred oars pulled steadily on. The fierce heat made breath¬ 
ing difficult. The crew’s hair and beards were scorched. 
Hands were bleeding as the blisters burst. The swell was 
still heavy enough to make the boat behave erratically. 

Mr Hawkins saw, as they drew nearer, that the San 
Demetrio was still burning vigorously, being literally in- 
candescently hot, especially amidships. They naturally 
approached from the leeward side, and the heat was intense, 
as the wind blew it down on them. It called for adroitness to 
find clear patches of water where the oil-blanket was not 
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ablaze. And torrents of choking smoke belched from the 
hull, blinding them and threatening them with quick 
asphyxia. Just another of the rigours seamen must expect in 
a war-torn world! 

There was also the thought in the minds of all—especially 
in Mr Hawkins’—that the three million gallons of oil, still 
unconsumed, might blow up at any moment, with the force 
of half the world’s TNT going off at once. Explosive gases 
were being released every moment; it was a miracle they 
were not already touched off. And the lifeboat carried no 
special fire-fighting equipment, either. It seemed a crazy 
act to try to reach the decks above. Even the leaky, precarious 
boat was preferable to this potential volcano. The ship was a 
mere wreck. The Graf Spee’s eleven-inch stuff had tattered 
her appallingly. 

Tut your backs into it!’ said Hawkins, and with consum¬ 
mate skill worked the boat alongside. There was one stretch 
of the hull where the flames were somewhat less frightful 
than elsewhere. It was hereabouts sixteen indomitable men 
contrived to scramble aboard. And they did this knowing full 
well that once they abandoned their boat they were doomed 
if they couldn’t overcome the flames: there was no other 
life-saving equipment available. Getting aboard wasn’t as 
easy as all that; the men suffered many tears and wounds 
before achieving success. And, once aboard, they found sheer 
havoc, nothing less. The tanker’s steering-gear was shot to 
pieces. The radio had naturally been obliterated by shell- 
bursts, such an outfit being the first target of the enemy guns. 
Of her navigation tools—chronometers, charts, compasses 
and the like—not a vestige remained. The woodwork was 
incinerated—only fragments of charcoal remained. In the 
steel decks were gaps through which gushing torrents of fire 
roared upwards, like incredible waterspouts. Through the 
mangled sides the ocean flowed in almost at its own free will. 
Each restless roll of the tormented hull shot fresh c^'cadf*' 1 of 
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oil up through the rent deck plating. The oil-spouts caught 
fire as they emerged. 

And yet, notwithstanding this fantastic heat, there was no 
steam available with which to get the pumps into action. 
The stokeholds were almost untenable; but there were 
volunteers who gladly ventured below to raise a head of 
steam sufficient to actuate the pumps. They did this on the 
understanding that a vicious explosion might end their 
efforts, with their lives, at any moment. This gallantry 
eclipsed anything experienced by human beings in all the 
history of the sea. Critics might say that they had no alter¬ 
native, but they had. They could have surrendered to easy 
death. 

The main picture to draw attention is one of young 
Hawkins, the officer in sole command, weighing this chance 
against that—level-headcdly comparing one thing with 
another with the coolness of an oft-tried veteran! 

Once steam was raised sufficiently, water was directed 
against the worst centres of the conflagration. Some of the 
chemical compound that oil-tankers carry to create a 
foam-curtain over a roaring fury of flame was still obtain¬ 
able; this was brought into service, and although the task 
of extinguishing appeared absolutely impossible, the im¬ 
possible was won by noon of the following day: the worst 
outbreaks were quenched, and the boarding party had got 
back a ship that was no longer an inferno. For, by a long 
stretch of the imagination, the San Demetrio could still be 
considered a ship! 

During the flurry of the fire-fighting, which was an epic 
deed in itself, a gang of four men, one of them actually 
dying from the severe injuries he had sustained, went down 
into the engine-room to attempt to remedy the considerable 
injury that had been caused to the propelling machinery. 
All this time the tanker wallowed in the troughs of the 
unfriendly Atlantic, oil streaming from her wounds, 
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seawater pouring in to replace the leakages. But a shout of 
triumph from the engine-room seemed to make light of all 
other misfortunes—the announcement was that the old 
coffee-mill could be made to go, erratically, perhaps, but 
still the cranks were capable of turning! The whole party 
were completely exhausted by now, and no wonder! There 
was practically no living space in which to house them, so 
completely were the upper-works gutted by the flames, but 
they made shift with what there was, improvised a com¬ 
munal shelter, and got a short spell of resdess rest. What 
disturbed their slumbers was a subconscious dread that the 
Graf Spee might sight the ship again and return to make a 
thorough job of her destruction. 

But the San Demetrio, with Arthur Hawkins in charge, 
was under way. Having no compasses, steering was neces¬ 
sarily done by the sun, which didn’t show its face much 
during that inclement month, and by the equally coy stars. 
Neither were there any charts, and it was impossible to lay 
off anything like an accurate course; but the resourceful 
second mate had a pretty shrewd idea as to his ship’s position 
when she was crippled; and he resolved to navigate ‘by 
guess and by God’, in the good old-fashioned way adopted 
by the sea services in times of stress. But it was not beyond 
the power of those sixteen immortals—engineers, firemen, 
deckhands—to make a workmanlike job of what they’d set 
their blistered hands to. It was quite out of the question to 
light cooking fires, because petrol fumes were thick every¬ 
where, even in the stokehold. The men working down there 
were in momentary fear of a shattering explosion occurring, 
and that would have rendered their desperate heroism 
completely futile. The injured man died, glad and proud to 
have taken a share in this epic of fortitude. His ribs were 
smashed, internal organs were lacerated; but he had slaved 
with the best, being of Merchant Navy material, which is 
the toughest thing in the world when put to the test. 
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Cold, hunger and stark misery beset the survivors. The 
best speed of the tanker was very little more than a slugg ish 
crawl. It was out of the question even to attempt to give 
her speed, in case the sea tore wider the breaches in the 
side-plating and overpowered the ever-working pumps, 
which were the only means of keeping afloat. They had 
700 miles to go, a matter of three days’ steaming under 
normal conditions. Under the immediate stress, it promised 
to be an interminable voyage. They endured on the thin 
edge of suspense. Any moment might bring calamity, with 
the ship blowing up like an atom bomb. The seas around 
them were alive with potential death: U-boats and surface- 
raiders, the possibility of long-range bombing aircraft 
spotting them and diving down to tear the mangled wreckage 
to debris. Magnetic mines conceivably might drift under 
their keel. And the semi-derelict was totally defenceless. 
There wasn’t so much as a Service rifle with which an 
attempt might be made to beat off 1 attackers. 

So many dreary but unforgettable days slugged by. As 
Kipling would have put it in his inimitable style: ‘There 
was nothing in them except the will that said “Hold on!” ’ 

Under these practically unimaginable conditions the 
fifteen survivors brought their crippled salvage to the River 
Clyde, and with sixteen-foot water in the holds, but with 
10,000 tons of invaluable oil in the tanks still, hauled her 
alongside the discharging wharf and made a round turn 
and two half hitches in the moorings, then sat down and 
counted they’d done the job for which they were paid. That 
was how the San Demetrio came home, and the details of' 
that unsurpassable voyage are not exaggerated in a single- 
degree. Understated, rather, for the private feelings of the. 
protagonists cannot even be imagined, 

The passage to the Clyde was a veritable Gethsemang, 
with torment as companion every fathom of the way. Even 
when she arrived the steel decks were hot enough to scorch 
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the men’s feet through the soles of their shoes. And only 
2,000 tons of the original cargo were lost: the rest came 
safely to port to feed the insatiable thirst of the Royal Air 
Force, the Service that had practically used up all available 
supplies in the decisive Battle of Britain, but which now had 
the means to cariy on with accustomed gallantry. How 
well they made use of the new supplies is a matter for the 
historian; but it was men like those of the San Demetrio who 
made all our air-victories possible, even if they never took 
to the air in person. 

Is it any wonder that when the case for salvage came up 
in the Courts, the judge presiding awarded the little crew 
a handsome proportion of the ship and her cargo’s value? 
£14,000, to be exact, and any fair-minded critic cannot 
but admit that even then they were not overpaid. 

Moreover, the judge commended those fifteen men for 
performing one of the finest salvage feats in the long history 
of the sea, and that was no small praise. But Arthur Hawkins 
and his devoted few had not performed this herculean task 
in hope of reward; they had achieved the impossible because 
they were sailors fighting for their ship; and that is the 
unquenchable spirit that has always characterised the Red 
Ensign servants, and it is pretty certain always will. 

What happened afterwards to this band of loyal servants? 
This was 1940, when the imminence of total destruction 
menaced civilisation, according to Hitler’s bombastic 
threat. Chief-Officer Pollard, who bore no part in the 
work of salvage, though he would certainly have done had 
opportunity presented itself, went back to sea and played 
his part in the ensuing sea-war. 

Arthur Hawkins? Here was the driving force behind the 
miraculous endeavour. You’d have thought his courage and 
dogged determination deserved high honour and quick pro¬ 
motion. He decided, after being at the receiving end of 
punishment, to do a little punishing himself, and applied for 
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and secured a commission in the R.N.V.R. The Admiralty 
recognised his qualities to the extent of appointing him to 
their salvage department, so that his displayed talents might 
be given full scope, and he continued in this capacity to the 
end of the war. 

One of the fifteen was JohnJamieson, a mess-room steward, 
who, during the Odyssey, insisted on working below in the 
stifling engine-room, where he did yeoman service, and, 
having completed his tormented stint, decided to return to 
the sea and worked valiantly for many years. He may be 
still afloat, since his was a spirit that revelled in hard lying. 
His sister was wife of John Boyle, the man who died after dis¬ 
playing such conspicuous heroism; and she, deservedly, 
received her dead husband’s share of the salvage award. 
Practically all the rest went back to sea, right into the thick 
of the continuing war; two of them, at least, served aboard 
the other valiant tanker, Ohio, during her unforgettable 
voyage to Malta. 

And the San Demetrio herself? Be it remembered that her 
entire superstructure was destroyed, and that what remained 
was mostly twisted chaos. She was full of water, a colander of 
gaping holes. Her engines were on the point of petering out 
completely, her decks were riddled. That was her condition 
when the crew moored her in a Glasgow dock. 

But she wasn’t finished with by any means. She was handed 
over to repair squads, since every ounce of tonnage was 
urgently required to combat our sickening losses. Everyone 
knows that the shipwrights of the River Clyde are second to 
none in efficiency. They took this mangled wreck in hand, 
and within two and a half months had repaired her into sea¬ 
going efficiency. By April, 1941, she was back at sea, and this 
at the most critical period of the Second World War. She 
continued her notable service until long after the war ended. 
She may conceivably still be doing it. Her name is worthy of 
being honoured wherever the bonny Red Ensign flies. 
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ALL YOU BIG STEAMERS 

Probably the famous Cunard giants, Qiieen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth , performed some of the most outstanding feats of 
the Merchant Navy in the Second World War. Their size 
and speed rendered them invaluable. They could shift a 
whole division of troops apiece at one time; and the pace 
they were able to hit up rendered the usual escorts un¬ 
necessary. Liverpool claims that the Qiieen Elizabeth left the 
Mersey and returned with the regularity of a peace-time 
service. 

The Qiieen Alary was already a seasoned veteran on that 
September day in 1939 when Hitler decided to trample 
humanity underfoot. The Queen Elizabeth was still lying at a 
fitting-out wharf on the Clyde, her completion having been 
delayed after her odd launching in 1939, when Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth christened her, and there was a lack of 
water in which to float her! But as tonnage came so urgently 
into demand and as the Clyde was so vulnerable to enemy 
air-attack, she was towed across the Atlantic for fitting out 
in the U.S.A., where a thorough job was made of her, and 
she came into service, not as an armed merchant cruiser, as 
was originally intended, but as a troop-carrier. These over- 
8o,ooo-ton vessels were the finest specimens of shipbuilding 
ever seen, and the work they did is registered amongst the 
finest achievements of the Merchant Navy. To be able to 
shift 15,000 men, complete with war equipment, anywhere 
in the war-zones at a speed of thirty knots, was something 
never dreamed of before. So the famous Cunard Line, having 
beaten all cross-Atlantic records, did an invaluable service 
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to the cause of humanity. They linked the widely separated 
war-zones in bonds of speed. 

The officers and crews of this service ranked, and still rank, 
amongst the cream of a selective profession. The North 
Adantic, especially in winter, is no nursery for weaklings; it 
offers few ameliorations, even when so-called summer spreads 
over its wastes; consequently Cunard men are tough as they 
come, competent to handle any emergency the seas can offer* 
Grand ships, grand men—what couldn’t the combination 
effect? 

On September 3rd, 1939, the Queen Alary was outward 
bound from Southampton with a record load of passengers 
in her superb accommodation. The passenger list held 2332 
names, and with the crew a miniature city was afloat and 
racing to the west. Having reached her usual berth in New 
York, she was held up until decisions were made by High 
Authority as to the future part she must play in the war. 
Armed Merchant Cruiser? She seemed ideal for the purpose. 
Her speed was a fine answer to the activities of the German 
submarines, though her towering bulk rendered her vulner¬ 
able to hostile gunfire. A colossal troop-carrier? Maybe, but 
at that time the movements of fighting men were not so 
important as the safeguarding of the British Isles. Thus early 
in the conflict it was uncertain how many soldiers and their 
ancillaries would be required to hold the French and 
Belgian frontiers. And an 8o,ooo-ton giant was not 
adapted for cross-channel work, which could reasonably be 
performed by smaller, handier craft. 

Meantime, there was the Queen Elizabeth, still far from 
completion, lying inert at John Brown’s famous yard in 
Clydebank, but due to join her sister-ship on the Atlantic 
ferry in the following year. She presented a considerable 
problem to the Admiralty, as she was occupying valuable 
space that could, perhaps, be better employed in creat¬ 
ing fighting tonnage of a sort now in pressing demand.. 

IT u k.—8 
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Moreover, her presence in the Clyde was well known to the 
enemy, who would naturally make her a special target for 
aerial attack when once the ‘phoney war’ ended, and 
Goering’s reputedly invincible Luftwaffe began its destruc¬ 
tive work. It would be a line feather in the German cap to 
be able to boast that the largest ship in the whole world 
had been blown to scrap. And the mere presence of the 
giant in a region where the western approaches were being 
organised, would add to the dangers of the Admiralty 
installations already in course of preparation. 

Consequently, in February, 1940, with secret intelligence 
telling the war lords that soon the enemy would be vigorously 
astir, the Admiralty directed that the Lizzie, as she was 
affectionately known to those concerned with the comple¬ 
tion, should leave her immediate berth at the earliest 
possible moment and get herself as far as was convenient 
from a land liable to devastating bombing without warning. 
There were not a great many ports in neutral-friendly 
territory capable of holding the leviathan, which is some¬ 
thing like 1000 feet long, with a considerable draught. New 
York seemed to present the best haven, and it was accord¬ 
ingly decided to send her across the 3000 miles of sea to 
be completed and turned into a valuable unit on the 
humanitarian side. Work had been resumed aboard her, and 
she was capable of moving under her own power, though 
the immediate months ahead, February and March, 
promised to hold as much bad weather as any man-made 
ship was capable of enduring. Enemy U-boats were exacting 
a terrible toll of our shipping, and there were several big, 
speedy surface warships still unaccounted for. 

Late in February, the Queen Elizabeth left her fitting-out 
berth for the Tail of the Bank in the Clyde estuary, and 
went in for her speed trials, which proved eminently satis¬ 
factory. There had been plenty of speculation as to whether 
she would eclipse the Mary's phenomenal record. But there 
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was to be no attempt to snatch the Atlantic Blue Riband 
from her immediate predecessor: the times were too grave 
for such friendly rivalry. She crossed the western ocean in 
comparatively leisurely fashion, as her engines were far 
from properly run-in; and by March 7th she was snugly 
berthed alongside the Queen Mary and in receipt of a cable¬ 
gram from her Royal sponsor congratulating her on safe 
arrival. 

A fortnight went by, with New Yorkers full of specula¬ 
tions as to what was in the wind regarding these two 
monsters. By March 20th the Queen Mary slid away from 
her berth, without any blare of trumpets or the usual 
bustle that accompanied her peace-time sailings, and 
vanished—on war-service. Her destination was naturally 
secret, since there was no intention of warning the enemy 
of her movements. Actually, she was bound for Sydney, 
where she arrived in the middle of April, and in this 
wonderful Australian harbour she was made ready to play 
the part allotted to her. Only a bare fortnight was employed 
in turning a luxury liner into a strictly utilitarian trooper, 
and then she took on board 5,000 Australian troops and 
set sail for the homeland. Whilst she w r as still en route, 
France fell, and Britain stood alone. Hitler and Stalin 
were in alliance, and it looked as if we hadn’t a friend 
in the world, since the U.S.A. was only ‘benevolently 
neutral’. 

The fall of France shifted the locale of the war. Europe 
was occupied by the Nazi hordes; the Dunkirk evacuation 
had been consummated, and immediate interest centred in 
the Middle East. Accordingly, on June 26th, 1940, the 
Queen Mary joined in the most astonishing convoy ever to 
leave our shores. It comprised, among others, the Aquitania 
and the world-famed cruising liner Mauretania, beloved by 
thousands of tourists and acknowledged to be foremost in 
her class of seagoing vessel. 
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Several similar voyages were made at high speed without 
any loss being sustained, and this went on until 1941, when 
in the spring of that year the rcadapted Elizabeth joined 
forces with the Mary and started her invaluable work in 
Government service. The Lizzie had been sent to Singapore 
for refitting, and was designed to carry Australian and New 
Zealand forces to Suez, in readiness for the memorable 
desert campaign, which at the moment was about the one 
possible scene of forthright action. The two big ships left 
Sydney together in April, 1941, in convoy, each carrying 
approximately 6,000 fighting men with all equipment. 
Just inside Sydney Heads they were joined by the Maure¬ 
tania, herself crammed with four and a half thousand New 
Zealanders. 

This veritable army in itself was safely disembarked, and 
quick turn-rounds sent the Cunarders back to sea. They 
seemed ubiquitous: all the corners of the free world seemed 
to grow familiar with the sight of their majestic entries and 
departures. Sydney, Suez, Trincomalee and Fremantle all 
knew them well and hailed them as potential victory- 
bringers. Within the year they had managed to transport 
no fewer than 80,000 fighting men to the points where 
their work could be most useful—and vitally useful that 
work was! The strain 011 the big steamers 5 crews was great. 
Speed enabled them to out-manoeuvre the U-boats, but the 
ships had been built for the stark North Atlantic trade- 
routes, and this new work was mainly carried on in tropical 
or sub-tropical waters, and any seaman knows what that 
means. 

Close stowage crowded them; hot weather scorched 
them; and, in addition to the ever-present menace of enemy 
attack—for they were valuable targets enough to warrant 
the attentions of Hitler’s biggest and fastest cruisers—the 
personnel lived in a dreadful state of morbid expectation. 
Stories got around, too, that Liverpool and Glasgow were 
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being subjected to murderous air-attacks, and their families 
lived in these neighbourhoods. 

Fast as the Queens were, enemy aircraft were faster, and 
becoming of increasingly longer range, so that whenever 
they neared any coast in hostile possession, they were liable 
to air-assaults. But they carried on, with practically no 
spells ashore to rest their jaded nerves, and played the 
Merchant Navy part of determined endurance without 
turning a hair. 

And then, at the end of 1941, came the treacherous 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, and the United States 
were in it to the neck! They were now allies in fact as well 
as intention; and the services of the two countries became 
almost mutually interchangeable. The Queens were promptly 
switched to serve the American forces as much-needed 
transports. The U.S.A. had nothing to touch them either 
for speed or carrying capacity, and rapid movement of 
forces was desperately important. When Pearl Harbour 
came under fire, both giants were in North American 
waters, undergoing refitting. During these refits, alterations 
were made to the below-decks accommodation; and three 
days after the fall of Singapore, the Queen Mary left Boston 
wiLh 8,500 U.S. troops. She was Sydney-bound, since it 
seemed that the next Japanese move would be to envelop 
and outrage Australia. 

Very shortly afterwards the Queen Elizabeth left San 
Francisco with a load of over 8,000 combatants and full 
wartime equipment, for the same important destination. 
Australia was by now practically bare of defensive forces, 
having given her best to the motherland’s cause. Hardly 
were these loads delivered than the huge ships were ordered 
to proceed to New York, in order to embark U.S. troops 
for Britain, which automatically became the American 
advanced base, as hostilities with Japan meant an auto¬ 
matic entiy into the conflict against Germany. The war in 
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the Pacific promised to become, to a great extent, a naval 
and air forces war. And this was the first time the big 
Cunarders had dropped anchor in home waters since 1940. 

So 1942 dawned on a staggered world. Everything was 
at its very worst so far as the Allied cause was concerned. 
Japan was in the ascendant in the East, Germany held sway 
in the West; and the North African campaign was going 
about as badly as it could. The Western Allies had their 
backs to the wall with a vengeance. Europe was apparently 
impregnable against attack, and the American forces, 
however willing, were still untrained in the type of fighting- 
expected of them. 

Rommel, no despicable opponent, was striking hard for 
Suez, the widest chink in our armour. The Eighth Army 
was battling strenuously, and apparently hopelessly, for 
survival. Massed reinforcements were in urgent demand. 
Speed was the essence of the contract, and the Gunard 
fliers had speed and to spare. The Mediterranean was a 
closed sea, thanks to Mussolini’s air forces and what remained 
of his surface warships. Only by talcing the long sea-route 
round the Cape of Good Hope could the necessary replenish¬ 
ments be supplied. And as America was gearing up her 
war-effort at the usual hectic rate common in that country, 
the voyage to Suez must be done at speed, so that the big 
ships could be freed for bringing the GIs to Britain without 
loss of time. 

The Mary has a proud record of service, and one detail 
of that record is known as ‘the long voyage’. It began in 
December 1942 and ended in April 1943. On this voyage 
she steamed over 40,000 miles and consumed 56,000 tons of 
fuel oil. Never perhaps was liquid fuel more usefully em¬ 
ployed. During those important four months, the liner 
visited Africa—West, South, and East; Egypt, Arabia, the 
British East Indies, and Australia. Her crew certainly saw 
plenty of sea-water, and were salted to the marrow! In this 
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prolonged journey she carried some 30,000 troops, and— 
incredibly—consumed close on four million pounds’ weight 
of foodstuffs. 

The whole history of troop-carrying from the beginning 
of time holds nothing to compare with the epic feat of these 
two great vessels. The completion of ‘the long voyage’ 
brought to an end the Queen Mary's first period of such 
service—three years of it. By this time she and her sister 
had covered a distance of 339,000 nautical miles—sixteen 
times round the globe at least—and had carried something 
like 105,000 fighting men of the Western Powers and the 
Colonial Forces. They had carried them at high speed, 
landed them at this strategic point and that, where their 
presence would be of the greatest value; and the entire 
effort, thus far, proved a masterpiece of strategy and 
planning. 

A shuttle service like this played a vital part in the 
resultant victory. The complete reliability of the giants 
enabled the strategists to make arrangements with a near- 
certainty that they would be fulfilled to the letter at the 
exact time most needed. The Queens may not have fought 
spectacular battles, such as that fought in the first war between 
the Cunarder Carmania and the German armed liner Cap 
Trafalgar , but every student of war well knows, it is not the 
one picturesque combat that wins a war but the long- 
sustained wearing-down of enemy resources and the hope¬ 
lessness consequently bred. 

During most of this preliminary service the Cunarders 
had steamed mainly in Eastern seas; but after three years 
their use in such waters was not so necessary; they were 
switched to the Atlantic route for carrying hundreds of 
thousands of U.S. troops to the European theatre of war 
in readiness for the inevitable invasion of Hitler-held 
country. Each ferry trip was a masterpiece of close stowage, 
as many as 15,000 men being carried by each ship on 
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every journey. And there were few, if any, complaints of 
overcrowding, for the ships’ staffs arranged matters for the 
comfort and convenience of all concerned. 

Even in the depths of winter a complement of between 
12,000 and 13,000 filled the vessels’ accommodation, and 
the imperturbable Cunard men took it all in their stride—. 
hard weather, risk of attack, quick turn-round. As for the 
maintenance units ashore, their work was beyond all praise. 
True, the famous Line was no stranger to this sort of work 
as a result of almost a century’s experience. Fourteen of 
the Red-Funnellers carried some hundred thousand heavily 
equipped soldiers to the Crimean War, to say nothing of 
7500 horses, and masses of stores. In the Zulu War of 1879, 
four Cunarders were used as troopers. In 1881 and 1882 
the great ships of the Red Ensign carried men and material 
to the First Boer war and the Egyptian campaign Lhat 
resulted in the ultimate downfall of Arabi Pasha, Colonel 
Nasser’s predecessor in dreams of an Egyptian-controlled 
Africa. 

So far as the Boer War of 1899-1902 was concerned, the 
liners then flying the rampant lion house-flag were instru¬ 
mental in hurrying at least 75,000 volunteer troops to South 
Africa, and steamed a distance of well over 400,000 miles 
in doing it. ‘Fifty thousand horse and men Going to Table 
Bay,’ as Kipling put it; and such troop movements were 
considered phenomenal at the century’s turn. And the 
First World War found the big steamers plying a miraculous 
shuttle service here and there, with the result that little 
short of a million men were carried to the war-zones, and 
the return trips brought refugees from the invaded terri¬ 
tories, returning them there when Armistice was called. 

So far as the actual combatant service is concerned, as 
early as 1885, when a war scare with Russia as the bugbear 
began to stir the diplomatic dovecotes, two Cunarders were 
chartered as armed merchant cruisers, and held in readiness 
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for decisive action; whilst World War One marked the 
Line’s apotheosis as an invaluable addition to Britain’s 
fighting fleets, even though, in the tragic and inhuman 
sinking of the Lusitania the Company lost its proudest vessel. 

‘Oh, where are you going to, all you big steamers?’ was a 
question asked more than once through the years. The 
answer is simple: ‘All over the wide world in the cause of 
the Right!’ 

During the Second War, six Cunard Line craft were 
destroyed by enemy action: from the 20,000-ton Carinthia 
to the cargo-carrying Bosnia of 2,400 tons. The list is inter¬ 
esting indeed, and shows the value of big steamers to the 
national effort. The Carinthia was torpedoed and sunk by a 
U-boat whilst acting as an armed merchant cruiser in 
1940. The 14,000 ton Andania shared the same dismal fate. 
The story of the regretted Lancastria is told later on. 
The Laconia , of near 20,000 tons, was acting as a transport 
when she was lost by torpedo attack in the Atlantic. She 
had many troops and no fewer than 1,800 Italian prisoners- 
of-war under her decks when she was hit, and she had no 
chance of survival. Similarly, the Laurentic —ex-White Star 
liner absorbed by the Cunard—served faithfully and well 
as an A.M.C. and met her fate in November 1940. Although 
the A.M.C.S flew the White Ensign, the majority of the 
crews were Naval Reserve personnel—merchant seamen of 
special types, only temporarily serving the senior branch. 
A large proportion of these were Cunard servants, who 
fulfilled the best traditions of the Line. 

And it was as an armed merchant cruiser that the 
Carmania fought a single-ship duel with a German commerce 
raider: a duel of historical importance. This stirring en¬ 
counter happened in September 1914, soon after the First 
War began, at a time when the country was smarting under 
the apparent ignominy of the retreat from Morn, and the 
national spirit was at a very low ebb. The Carmania was a 
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famous ship on the Atlantic ferry when she was com¬ 
missioned—all 20,000 tons of her—as an armed cruiser. 
She was the first turbine-driven ship to fly the Cunard 
house-flag; and she was as perfect a model of a seagoing, 
hard-weather ship as human eye could wish to see. The 
writer remembers well her stately beauty as she left Liverpool 
landing stage on her first Atlantic crossing, and the admira¬ 
tion she aroused in the hearts of the vast crowd that waved 
her adieu. 

Like the famous Rawalpindi of World War Two, she was 
the first A.M.C. to join action with the enemy; but Car- 
mania's fate was a happier one than that of the unfortunate 
but heroic P. & O. ship. Her service as a passenger carrier 
had been more than noteworthy: her service in a fighting 
role was remarkable. 

The German Cap Trafalgar , which she brought to her 
doom, was a somewhat similar ship, but besides having 
higher speed, the German carried a considerably heavier 
armament. On commissioning, although a strictly R.N. 
captain and commander were appointed, her Merchant 
Service captain, J. G. Barr, was given the rank of Com¬ 
mander R.N.R., and took up the appointment of navigator. 
The majority of her lower-deck complement, as well as her 
engineering department, were Cunard employees. With 
eight 4-7 guns mounted and everything likely to prove 
inflammable in her fittings stripped away, the Carmania left 
her home port of Liverpool and steamed away into the blue 
to fulfil her part in the war. For a matter of four weeks or 
so, little of moment happened to the ship, which in earlier 
days might have been considered a privateer in some 
respects. Beyond chasing a German steamer out of Pernam¬ 
buco, the days were eventless; but on that unforgettable 
September day, a large, suspicious-looking ship was spotted 
to the westward of the island of Trinidad—not the West 
Indian island of the same name, but a more insignificant 
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island off the South American coast: a bare, uninhabited 
spot on the lonely Atlantic’s surface. It was a perfect day: 
ideal for a duel between two enterprising ships. Evidence, 
even at long range, went to show the stranger to be an 
enemy, but just what she was could not be seen. Captain 
Noel Grant, R.N., steamed on to meet whatever fate had 
in store. The situation was somewhat precarious. For all 
evidence to the contrary, the rocky island might be con¬ 
cealing the best part of the German High Seas Fleet. It was 
a chance that had to be taken. And, as the Carmania was 
spotted, the unknown ship started to make steam furiously. 

Presently the suspicious ship was recognised to be the 
Cap Trafalgar, with two small colliers in attendance, and 
the German was quickly under way, first attempting to 
escape, and then, recognising that the odds were in her 
favour, turning to engage. The Cap Trafalgar had made 
only one voyage under the Hamburg-Sud Amerika’s house- 
flag when she was adopted as a fighting ship, carrying her 
guns concealed below even before hostilities were declared. 

Noon came, and the Carmania ’5 crew were called to action 
stations with hurriedly bolted dinners in their stomachs. 
White Ensigns were displayed; the German remained 
incognito for a while, and then hoisted a miniature Double 
Eagle flag. Captain Grant ordered a challenging round to 
be fired across the enemy’s bow; it was good shooting. In 
answer, the Cap Trafalgar let drive with a whole broadside. 
A torrent of 4-1 shells screamed over the Carmania' s upper- 
works. This fire was instantly returned by the Cunarder’s 
4-7s. Grant closed the range and started to hit his target to 
some purpose. The Carmania’ s gunlayers aimed and fired as 
coolly as if on practice drill, and salvo after salvo registered 
faithfully. Not that our ship escaped punishment by any 
means: she took a lively hammering, and as the enemy fire 
was concentrated mainly on her bridge, Mount Misery was 
soon a wreckage-littered shambles. The Carmania’ s fire, on 
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the other hand, was all directed at the enemy’s waterline. 
Already the Cap Trafalgar was developing signs of a list. 
She was making water like a colander. Smoke jetted from 
her hull, but died away as the fire and wreckage parties 
got busy. The guns were fired so rapidly that the paint 
broke in huge blisters along their barrels. It was hot work 
at little more than point-blank range. Carmania 's captain’s 
sea-cabin was hit and wrecked. The ensuing fire was soon 
dowsed. The distress of the Cap Trafalgar was more and 
more apparent as her list increased. The Car mania's navi¬ 
gating bridge—her tactical brain—was so badly hit as to 
become untenable. Control was conducted from farther 
aft. The fight went on. 

The enemy ship was edging away from a situation that 
had become extremely threatening. The range increased 
from one and a half miles to nearly five miles. Carmania went 
on firing as what was now a blazing ship heeled farther and 
farther over, and lowered her boats to abandon ship. 
Before some of these boats were down, the Cap Trafalgar's 
funnels were touching the water. Shortly afterwards she 
dived in a final plunge, and the action ceased—victory for 
the British tars. 

It was a good, fair fight, and a striking testimony to the 
quality of British shipbuilding that the big Cunarder, 
though talcing equal punishment, kept afloat. But then the 
Cunard Line, like all our foremost shipping companies, 
always has built first-class ships, and will continue to do so. 



CHAPTER Vin 


THE MERSEY’S SEAMEN HEROES 

Liverpool serves as home-port for many famous lines of 
ships: not only crack liners but utilitarian freighters, whose 
existence under peace-time conditions can be considered 
almost humdrum—if life at sea is ever that, since there is 
always the potential excitement of storm and stress to vary 
the even tenor of the seaman’s way. 

Liverpool men have had a reputation for toughness for 
centuries; it was from them the wintry Atlantic-beaters 
were mostly drawn. How tough they proved themselves to 
be in wartime can be understood when it is remembered 
that they volunteered for the savage Murmansk run voyage 
after voyage, even though such voyages meant, on occasion, 
braving temperatures of seventy degrees below zero. But 
the North Russian convoy run has been dealt with in its 
proper place; this chapter tells of the steady fortitude 
of merchant seamen sailing out of the Mersey ports on 
voyages that held other handicaps than mere freaks of 
phenomenal weather. 

Even when the Second War was less than three years old, 
convoys from the western approaches — of which the 
Mersey was the focal centre—carried no fewer than one 
million men, 100,000 mechanical vehicles, 4,500 tanks of 
varying types, 6,000 aircraft, 5,000 pieces of artillery of 
differing calibres, to say nothing of some 50,000 machine 
guns. Steaming through hell’s own fury, the Merseyside 
stalwarts delivered the goods in no uncertain fashion, and 
thus the world owes them a deep debt of gratitude. 

Take, for instance, certain occurrences affecting the well- 
known Booth Line of steamers, plying mainly, in times of 
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peace, to the serene ports of the Amazon, the world’s 
mightiest river. One of these well-found ships, the S.S. 
Benedict, loaded a full cargo of army lorries, each one 
equipped to the last detail with ammunition and petrol, 
and ran into the heaviest kind of weather whilst heading 
for a rendezvous to replenish supplies for the Allied armies, 
who were getting ready for the final assault on Tunis, 
where Rommel’s troops held possession. The punishment 
the Benedict took in this stormy trip caused the lashings of 
her freightage to strain, and in far too many cases to 
snap. This made the vehicles crowd each other, and to 
crash and grind themselves into semi-ruin; and, to crown 
the trouble, fire broke out in the holds. Fire at sea is a 
terrible calamity even under the best conditions. The 
Benedict was rather more inflammable than Vesuvius. The 
jostling and straining caused the ammunition packed below 
to explode. 

The ship’s chief officer, whose name may well be written 
on the scrolls of national fame, volunteered to go below to 
see just how bad the conditions were, This Mr A. S. 
Richardson asked for volunteers, and the bos’n and the 
lamptrimmer stepped forward without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion. Both were Liverpudlians, descended, as likely as not, 
from those famous ‘Iron men in wooden ships’ who made 
the Black Ball line of Atlantic clippers famous in all the 
seven seas. 

Hoses were coupled up to the pumps, and passed below 
to the intrepid party, and throughout one long night they 
fought fire under the most heroic conditions. For a period 
of two initial hours they were in imminent danger; their 
lives were literally in their hands, as they dodged lorries 
adrift and crashing wildly hither and thither, making 
breathless efforts to duck in time to escape the risk of 
bursting shells and spending themselves in quenching white- 
hot petrol fires. After two hours of very difficult work, they 
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began to think they had gained the mastery, and climbed 
back on a sluicing deck with the intention of battening 
down the hatches, and then injecting superheated steam in 
order to smother anything that might be smouldering down 
below in the difficult ’tween-decks. 

After giving, as they thought, plenty of time for this 
drenching to do its work, Chief-Officer Richardson lifted 
off a hatch and went below into an almost unbreathable 
atmosphere. The crackle of flames greeted him. They’d 
won only a Pyrrhic victory at best; there were two new 
outbreaks down there, among the inflammables and ex¬ 
plosives. Here was a repetition of that two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage which is so regularly displayed by the 
dogged Merchant Navy. The possibilities of disaster were 
abundant; but Richardson and his fire-and-wreckage party 
tackled the new problem with customary sang-froid. It called 
for a lot of choking effort, but they flattered themselves 
they had quenched these new fires, and considered them¬ 
selves entitled to a spell-ho. They got a couple of hours 
free from the difficult toil, and then there were new fires 
in evidence, disturbingly so. Down below they went afresh, 
just the three self-elected fighters, and resumed what 
appeared to be a hopeless task. Five times altogether they 
braved the hazards of the stifling holds, scrambling between 
the jerking vehicles to direct their hoses more accurately to 
the seat of fire, risking being crushed, burnt, scalded or 
simply blown to perdition. 

This desperate band triumphed in the long run, and 
had the supreme satisfaction of seeing their cargo, some of it 
charred, certainly, but mostly still in working order, slung 
and hoisted out into the open, and handed over to eagerly 
expectant soldiers, who drove away to join in the triumphant 
drive that resulted in the capture of Tunis and the complete 
discomfiture of the notorious Afrika Korps. It is often the 
work behind the scenes that is really more effective in 
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achieving victory than the more spectacular battles that 
the world applauds. 

It is gratifying to know that the three dogged, undefeated 
protagonists were honoured by George VI. The M.B.E. 
was awarded to Mr Richardson and the B.E.M. to his 
faithful aides. 

Another Booth Line officer received the M.B.E. for 
exemplary service under most distressing conditions. This 
was Mr David Selwyn Davies, Chief Officer, who, like 
Taylor of the San Ernesto, distinguished himself in out¬ 
standing boat-work. His ship was torpedoed when 1,600 
miles from any approachable land. The ship’s master was 
seriously injured by the explosion, so much so that he was 
quite unable to assume command of the lifeboat in which 
twenty-eight men had managed to find precarious safety. 
Indeed, the captain was so gravely hurt that he died in a 
rescue ship after a twenty-day agony of suffering. 

Mr Davies assumed overall command, and worked 
valiantly to undo the evil the enemy had perpetrated. He 
cheered on his wounded and exhausted men when matters 
were at their worst. He undertook the navigation necessary 
to keep the boat above water and headed towards safety. 
He saw the men he laboured to save die by wholesale, from 
wounds and sheer exhaustion. Twenty of them perished. 
What this officer’s feelings were as he saw death overtake 
him daily had best be left to the imagination. It appeared a 
hopeless struggle, and could he have been blamed had he 
quit and thrown in his hand? He was fighting a losing 
battle with all the odds against him: wounds, suffering, the 
sea, and the dreary apathy that seemingly abandoned men 
are liable to contract. But he persisted; he never lost heart: 
and The London Gazette that cited Mr Davies for his efficient 
gallantry did not overstate the matter when it said: ‘No one 
would have lived to be rescued but for the skill, seamanship 
and courage of the chief officer.’ 
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It is a pity that an award similar to the Victoria Cross is 
not available for non-combatant merchant seamen who, 
by their actions, show how well they deserve the highest 
commendation. 

It is the long-drawn-out endurance and the uplift of 
spirit that refuses to recognise even the possibility of defeat 
that exemplifies a nation’s fortitude, rather than sporadic 
acts of heroism, which the heroes concerned seldom realise 
they are performing in the fiery excitement of the battlefield. 

The Bibby Line men appear to have specialised in the 
qualities that ensure a final victory. Take for instance the 
cases of Chief-Engineer Robert Stankley, whose ship was 
savagely bombed by enemy aircraft and set seriously on 
fire, and Chief-Officer Norman Fitch. Their ship was under 
attack from the air three times, and the havoc wrought 
was very considerable. Mr Stankley was wounded during 
one of the sorties. None the less, when fire broke out aboard, 
he promptly slithered down the engine-room ladders and 
organised the evacuation of his subordinates. Having 
ensured their temporary safety, he lent a useful hand in 
getting the lifeboats lowered away, in readiness for what 
appeared a necessary abandonment; but as this became 
unnecessary, he went back to his engine-room and under¬ 
took control of his machinery until safety was reached, 
though the risk of further attack and of being trapped in 
the steam-gushing inferno was very real, to say the least 
of it. Unspectacular, invaluable work, as usual. The Black 
Squad of the Red Ensign are the bravest of the brave. 

During Chief-Engineer Stankley’s worthwhile efforts, 
Chief-Officer Fitch was far from idle. The ship carried a 
number of passengers, whose safety was naturally the first 
consideration. Mr Fitch undertook the removal of wounded 
travellers to the lifeboats, in case the worst came to the 
worst; and once he had them comfortably placed, he 
organised fire-fighting squads and attacked the various 
u.r.e.—9 
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outbreaks of fire that threatened to destroy his ship. All 
this whilst enemy bombers were still overhead, and the 
ship reeling to the explosion of missiles. 

‘It was largely due to the courage and determination of 
the two officers that the ship was ultimately brought to 
port,’ ran the official citation when Mr Stankley was given 
an O.B.E. and Mr Fitch an M.B.E. 

Another O.B.E. came the way of Captain C. Atkinson, 
during the 1942 campaign in the western desert of North 
Africa. This officer’s ship was regularly engaged as a hos¬ 
pital ship, evacuating sick and wounded from hapless 
Tobruk. During this invaluable service, the hospital ship 
was subjected repeatedly to merciless bombing attacks by 
an unchivalrous enemy, to whom not even the Red Cross 
was sacred. Many of these assaults were carried out at a 
low level. The ship, carrying plainly visible insignia of its 
missions of mercy, was, of course, completely unarmed, 
and no retaliation was possible. Throughout a lengthy 
period of such self-sacrificing work, the example shown by 
Captain Atkinson inspired confidence and coolness in all 
aboard, hale and wounded alike. Eventually the ship was 
gravely damaged, and her survival became unlikely; but 
by dint of skilful seamanship in the face of great difficulty, 
Captain Atkinson worked her into the safe port of Alexandria, 
remaining exposed to attack most of the way, dodging the 
bomb-bursts and heartening all hands. 

So much for two Liverpool-owned and -manned lines of 
steamers. Now it is necessary to consider work done by the 
famous Blue Star Line, whose share in beating the Malta 
blockade has already been mentioned. There is, for instance, 
the sterling defence put up by Captain George Duff when 
his Blue Star ship was attacked by an enemy submarine 
which was plainly out for destruction. Captain Duff won a 
well-earned George Medal for the fight he put up against 
considerable odd<\ 
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His ship was sailing unescorted, in fine clear weather, 
when the U-boat attacked on the surface. That was the 
time usually chosen by the untersee fleets for their aggressions, 
in the hope that their victims would be caught napping, 
apt to relax as the tedious nights drew to a close. Captain 
Duff, however, was very much on the alert. The first inti¬ 
mation of trouble came with a series of vivid flashes from 
the invisible sea, and then the bursting of a positive 
hail of shells around and about his command. She was hit 
repeatedly, but running repairs were effected with speed 
and efficiency, and Captain Duff kept steadfastly on his 
appointed course, refusing to obey the signalled order to 
heave-to. More than that, he returned the enemy fire from 
his defensive armament with great spirit, and though the 
target was small and much obscured, the rate of fire and 
its speed and accuracy gave the U-boat commander cause 
to alter his intention and withdraw. 

‘The Jerries sheered off when they saw we meant to 
fight it out,’ staLed Captain Duff succinctly, when narrating 
the occurrence. Officially, this gallant ship’s defence was 
described as ‘magnificent’, which can be counted high 
praise from a department that revels in under-statement. 
One foremost character in this defence was the ship’s chief 
officer, Mr Glyn Roberts, who throughout the brisk engage¬ 
ment was his superior’s mainstay. Shells hit the bridge and 
the captain’s sea-cabin beneath Mount Misery. The entire 
telephone system was disorganised, and this naturally made 
Duff pretty hot under the collar. Whereupon, the ship¬ 
master, who had also suffered torpedoing in the First War, 
ripped out language to suit the occasion, and added: 
‘They can’t do that to us and get away with it. We’ll fight 
’em back for the glory of the old Red Duster.’ The fighting 
spirit under such a determined command animated the whole 
ship’s company, from Chief-Officer Roberts downwards. 
He, incidentally, earned an M.B.E. for his steadfastness. 
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Particularly good service was rendered on this occasion 
by the second officer, Mr F. C. Hender, who had been 
appointed gunnery officer, and who showed by his conduct 
that the appointment was sound. His first-class fire-control 
was of remarkable efficiency, and mainly responsible for 
the chagrined enemy’s defeat. No wonder they awarded 
him an M.B.E. But the behaviour of all concerned was 
exemplary: especially that of the carpenter and the storeman, 
who worked untiringly throughout the crisp action to efFect 
urgent repairs, notwithstanding the exposure incurred. It 
was events of this kind that bred up in the Merchant Navy 
an ever-increasing pride in the Bag it flew. Shot and shell, 
bomb and torpedo, mine and any other devilment devised 
by an unscrupulous foe held no terrors for the merchant 
seaman, provided the superior leadership was available, as 
in one hundred per cent of cases it was. Both the carpenter 
and storekeeper were decorated with the B.E.M. These 
were really token rewards. The entire company were valiant 
in their appointed degree. 

Then there was the case of the Doric Star, commanded by 
Captain William Stubbs. This ship measured over 10,000 
tons, and was stopped by the pocket battleship Graf Spee 
when returning home from New Zealand and Australia in 
December 1939. Stubbs bluffed the boarding party that 
came aboard his ship into believing that his cargo was 
merely wool, whilst in reality it was meat, butter and 
cheese: invaluable loot for a nomadic commerce-raider 
whose ports of refit were limited. Captain Langsdorff 
accepted this declaration, and instead of re-storing his ship 
with necessary comestibles, sent her to the bottom as she 
stood, after taking off her crew and clapping them under 
hatches on board his pocket battleship. Captain Stubbs 
and his men were landed at Monte Video before the 
epochal battle between the Graf Spee and Commodore 
Harwood’s squadron of cruisers; the news of the Spec’s 
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finish to some extent reconciled him to the loss of his 
own command. 

These Blue Star men were hearts of oak, as exemplified 
by the behaviour of Captain E. W. Moulton, commanding 
the famous cruising liner, Arandora Star. This notable ship, 
beloved by thousands in peace-time for her smart efficiency 
and comfort, was attacked by a U-boat off the west coast 
of Ireland in June, 1940. She was proceeding without 
escort when the tragedy happened. For it was a tragedy, 
with a twist of the macabre about it. The Arandora Star had 
2,000 people below decks, and these included no fewer than 
1,500 German and Italian internees, en route to captivity in 
Canada. Many of the ship’s personnel were killed outright 
by the bursting torpedoes, and amongst them were no 
fewer than 143 Germans and 470 Italians. According to 
accounts by survivors, a blind panic ensued immediately 
among the prisoners; they went crazy, and in the ensuing 
mel^e, the Germans behaved most brutally to their Italian 
allies—as was only to be expected. 

Since the ship was in imminent danger of a quick sinking, 
Captain Moulton gave his last command: ‘Every man off 
the deck!’ The ship was cleared of humanity as if by magic, 
except for the navigating staff on the bridge. To these, 
Captain Moulton suggested an instant jump over the side, 
and he was obeyed, since time was short. Before giving his 
orders, the self-sacrificing shipmaster passed his lifebelt to 
an Italian prisoner who lacked this aid to safety. Con¬ 
sequently, when, last man to leave the ill-fated Star, he took 
his ultimate dive, he disappeared and was never seen 
again. To surrender one’s life for a friend is supposed to 
be evidence of great love and heroism; to do the same for 
an avowed enemy is a sacrifice beyond praise, and signi¬ 
ficant of the conscience of a shipmaster, who is faithful to 
the belief that his life is the least consideration of all, so 
long as a subordinate is in peril. 
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This record of Mersey seamen’s behaviour in war includes 
the notable record of crews of the Canadian Pacific Line: 
here, again, were men toughened by serial battling with 
the North Atlantic in its ugliest moods. One of the C.P.R. 
ships was returning to the western approaches in convoy 
when she was subjected to a vicious air-attack. A heavy 
bomb hit the ship, smashed through three of her decks, but 
proved to be a dud: no explosion followed. But though 
quiescent, the ‘egg’ was smouldering threateningly, and 
seemed likely to explode with devastating consequences. 
The ship’s chief officer, Mr R. V. Burns, at once called for 
volunteers, and dived below. Four men manhandled the 
giant bomb along a narrow alleyway, until they got it as 
far as a gangway door, which they forced open and through 
it hove the explosive into safe water. Such an act called for 
pluck of the highest order. Victoria Crosses might have been 
won by the fighting services for handling less dangerous 
missiles in safer conditions. These heroic volunteers did not 
flinch, thought nothing of their own safety, so long as that 
of others was in risk. And all the time they handled that 
potential volcano the air-attack continued overhead. A 
major disaster was averted, and it was Chief-Officer Burns’s 
coolness that saved the situation. 

Instances of outstanding gallantry amongst Liverpool men 
are so numerous as to be almost a commonplace. And yet 
the behaviour of the entire crew of the 20,000-ton liner 
Duchess of Bedford could hardly be called pedestrian. Under 
command of Captain G. Busk-Wood, the lovely ship was 
engaged in Admiralty service as a troopship. These C.P.R. 
ships are famed for their beauty and proficiency. Dense fog 
hampered her movements and reduced visibility to practi¬ 
cally nil, It was perfect weather for enemy submarine 
activity, as, fitted with sound-ranging gear, they could 
keep watch on anything afloat without sign of their own 
nearness. Naturally, the Germans took advantage of the 
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conditions. As it happened, the Duchess’s look-outs sighted a 
U-boat’s periscope through the thickness, at a distance of 
only four hundred yards. Fire from her defensive armament 
was held until the enemy craft was at point-blank range— 
a hundred yards or so—when the deck-guns aft opened up 
and the second shot targeted fairly abaft the U-boat’s 
conning tower. This success was followed by up a stream of 
tracer bullets from the Brens, and many hits were scored 
on the German’s conning tower; which, according to eye¬ 
witness reports, must have become a perfect inferno. 

Having secured a target, the deck-guns continued blazing 
away, to such purpose that two more rounds hit devastat- 
ingly. If any of the enemy attempted to reach the open they 
must have died instantly. Hardly had the third round of 
shell hit than the U’s bows rose up almost vertically in the 
air, and she slithered down into the locker, a hopeless 
casualty. One up for the fighting Merchant Navy! 

The swirls of the doomed submarine were still evident in 
the sea when the periscope of another was spotted, under a 
mile away. As the deck-guns still bore on this new target, 
rapid independent fire was immediately opened; and 
evidently the bursts, though the U-boat was submerged to 
periscope depth, put the wind up the Huns; for after three 
rounds, she sheered off and made her escape. This saved 
the crack liner from destruction, and also caused very 
many valuable Allied lives to be spared. Honours and 
awards came the way of the Duchess ’s crew, deservedly; their 
coolness and fortitude saved what might have been a 
calamitous situation. 

Another equally commendable kind of heroism was 
shown by the officers and crew of the Coast Line ship, 
Northern Coast . She was in just such an east coast convoy 
as that described in an earlier chapter when, at early 
nightfall on March 20th, 1940, she was ruthlessly attacked 
by enemy aircraft. The story of the coaster’s defence is one 
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of unflinching bravery. Captain Quirk, the master, made 
his official statement of the occurrence in the following 
words: 

‘Action stations was sounded, and in a moment all hands 
were at their appointed posts. A few minutes later one of 
the aircraft detached itself and approached our ship on the 
port beam. We held our fire until it was within range—• 
1,000 yards—when fire was opened from our 12-pounders, 
and shortly afterwards the Lewis guns went into action. 
On the first two runs over my ship the enemy confined 
himself to machine-gun attacks, but on his third mission 
he dropped three bombs, all of which missed. On the fourth 
run his bombs fell much nearer, but still missed.’ The 
feelings of the coaster’s people might well be imagined, as 
they grew convinced of the Luftwaffe’s determination to 
destroy them, ship and men. 

Those screaming sallies were enough to shatter the 
stoutest of nerves, the din being deafening, whilst the 
explosions seemed to lift the little ship clean out of the 
water. Surprisingly, however, no real damage was done, 
nor were there casualties. All the enemy efforts scored in 
the first four runs-in was a bullet-riddled lifeboat: no great 
triumph considering the effort made and the ammunition 
expended. Doubtless the defensive fire shook the pilot’s 
stamina, and caused him to misjudge his timing. 

‘The fifth attack,’ states Captain Quirk, ‘was a very 
much more determined one. The enemy aircraft levelled 
out at mast-head height and came in with his guns firing, 
flying through all we could give him with our Lewises. 
Tracers were spotted entering his fuselage. He dropped 
four bombs—two missing altogether, one penetrating the 
ship’s side below the water line, and the fourth registered a 
direct hit, piercing the deck and exploding inside the hull 
on the main-deck. 

‘This blew away the winches and made a large hole in 
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the deck, setting the cargo alight and shattering the bridge. 
As the aircraft flew over I saw his undercarriage drop and 
oil and smoke poured from him. This gave us a certain 
amount of satisfaction, knowing full well that we had 
given him something in return. At this moment one of our 
own aircraft appeared and engaged the enemy, who then 
disappeared. I was later told that he had crashed. 

‘By now the ship was on fire and apparently sinking by 
the head. The crew had all they could do to keep the fire 
under control. 5 

But however much the Liverpool men had to do, they 
did it. Captain Quirk had every intention of making a 
desperate effort to save his badly crippled vessel—as dear 
to him as a crack liner to her captain—and he laid a course 
for Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, then distant some thirty 
miles. The Coast’s speed was reduced to a mere crawl by 
the damage sustained, but, encouraged by the companion¬ 
ship of an R.A.F. aircraft, the difficult passage was accom¬ 
plished. Practically every fathom of that precarious journey 
was haunted by the fear of the Coast Line ship dissolving 
into fragments; but the work of pumping vast quantities of 
water into the blazing holds went on with undiminished 
resolution. A heartening message came from the airfield 
which had sponsored the protecting R.A.F. aircraft: ‘Hearty 
congratulations on your courageous fight. Shout if you want 
us again! 5 Tribute from brave men to brave men. 

The ship effected temporary repairs at Kirkwall, and 
under control once more, resumed her interrupted passage, 
with a corvette to shepherd her on this occasion. She 
reached open sea, and as she did so enemy aircraft were 
sighted, and Action Stations sent all hands hurrying to the 
guns. There was no hesitation, as there was no fear. Just 
what the crew said would need to be bowdlerised before 
being fit for publication! This renewed assault was 
occurring too soon after the last to please the Merchant 
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Navy, which likes its rest as well as it likes its necessary 
hazards. 

Captain Quirk was of this opinion, for he said: ‘Again 
one of the planes left the group and made for us, appearing 
to be intent on finishing the job started seven days before. 
The gunners opened up with all we had, when the aircraft 
came within range. It passed overhead and dropped a stick 
of five bombs which exploded fifty feet ahead of our bows. 
T his manoeuvre was carried out three times, and in the 
last attack the bombs exploded so close on the starboard 
side of the bridge that the ship again felt as if she had been 
blown clean out of the water, and great torrents of water 
descended on to the top of the upper bridge.’ 

In the nick of time, however, a destroyer loomed in sight 
and the enemy pilot decided discretion was the better part 
of valour and made off at top speed. When the Northern 
Coast reached Leith—her destination—she was examined 
and found to have no fewer than sixty-five holes in her 
plating between bow and bridge, and the funnel, the steam 
derricks and lifeboats had all been pierced by bullets and 
bomb-splinters. But the Luftwaffe’s expenditure of time 
and material was really wasted; there wasn’t a single 
casualty amongst the coaster’s crew, who endured their 
ordeal by fire very stoutly indeed. Suitable rewards came 
the way of Captain Quirk, it is gratifying to know; and also 
the ship’s second officer received a mention in despatches. 

The Coast Line ships added extra laurels to their crown 
of triumph when the M.V. Leinster performed a snappy bit 
of rescue work. She was sailing in convoy in early 1943 in 
the heaviest sort of weather, when a much larger vessel 
of the same convoy was torpedoed, and the Leinster per¬ 
formed yeoman service in rescuing survivors. Later in the 
war, this exemplary vessel, whilst serving as a hospital 
ship in Anzio Bay, was subjected to furious attacks by 
torpedo bombers. So that, even from these few brief 
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mentions, it will be seen that this particular Line acquitted 
itself honourably in the wartime frenzy of savage and 
actually criminal aggression, which should never have 
been conducted against internationally protected vessels. 
And the spirit of the human element is gloriously shown in 
the behaviour of Captain Rowlands, who earned, even 
among his stout-hearted comrades, the sobriquet ‘Warrior 
of E-Boat Alley 5 . During the war he made no fewer than 
160 trips up and down that hell-haunted east coast. On 
one occasion his ship was mined and lost, and compassion 
dictated an offer to the greenheart veteran that he should 
transfer to a ship trading in quieter waters. His reply was 
exactly characteristic of the service he ornamented: 'No 
enemy is going to drive me away from the east coast! 5 
He insisted on being allowed to carry on in that terror- 
infested stretch of water. This is the spirit that snatches 
victory from the jaws of imminent defeat, and cannot be 
praised too highly. 

The ships of the Liverpool firm of Alfred Holt—the 
famous Blue Funnel Line—have played conspicuous parts 
in both world wars, as the writer witnessed with his own 
eyes. 

It is an awe-inspiring sight to see a magnificent, full- 
powered steamer of around 12,000 tons, looking as sub¬ 
stantial as tire Rock of Gibraltar, suddenly erupt a giant 
waterspout to well beyond masthead height and then list 
wearily to port and stop dead in her tracks. That was what 
my own eyes beheld on a brilliant May afternoon in the 
Mediterranean, when the Demodocus 'got it 5 . It was 1918, 
and the First War submarine campaign was at its height. 
My escort ship, H.M.S. Bryony , was flanking sloop to the 
majestic convoy of some forty big, fast freighters steaming 
resolutely from Port Said through Malta’s Skerki Channel. 
The Demodocus had aroused my earnest admiration for the 
exact way in which she kept station and performed the 
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necessary zigzags; and a semi-remote sort of friendship 
grew up between the commissioned ship under my feet and 
the noble cargo-carrier; we exchanged morning greetings 
by Aldis lamp, and formed a mutual admiration society, 
complimenting one another on clockwork efficiency. And 
this looked like the finish of our convoy-mate. 

According to convoy orders, the great fleet of ships was 
expected to scatter in the event of tragedy; and almost 
before that sombre thudding din of the explosion became 
audible, the thirty-nine ships broke ranks and spread out 
as widely as was possible. The canted Demodocus looked un¬ 
speakably lonely in the watery wilderness. The damaging 
torpedo must have passed directly under Bryony ’s keel to 
reach its target. A Clan Line ship disregarded authority 
to the extent of ranging alongside the stricken vessel to 
offer aid. 

My ship’s role was that of first stand-by ship-—listed to 
assist the No. 1 casualty to the best of Navy ability. 

The feathery track of the destructive U-boat was dissolv¬ 
ing in filmy bubbles, and by following this uncertain trail, 
it seemed possible that it could be located and destroyed. 
Accordingly, I had course laid for my ship to reach the 
extreme end of the bubble-trail, and dropped a pattern of 
depth-charges around the supposed lurking place of the 
Hun. Nothing happened, except that vast, slow-breaking 
mounds of sea-water climbed high and burst in smeary 
foam. Not even a gout of oil showed on the surface as 
evidence that we’d cracked the aggressor wide open. 
Nothing was to be gained by a continuance of such a chase, 
as the escort was meagre, and the Demodocus might well be 
in extremis. Already her lifeboats had rattled down from 
their davits, and a somewhat frightened mob of Chinese 
seamen and firemen had slithered down the davit falls in a 
search for safety. Nearing the stricken ship it was possible 
to see an enormous hole in her side in the way of the engine- 
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room, through which a couple of Army trucks could have 
been driven abreast with ease. 

I hailed the Demodocus 's bridge, where certain officers 
stood, including the elderly captain, and asked if it was 
his wish to abandon ship for good. And his steady reply 
might have been the spirit of the Merchant Navy expressing 
itself: ‘Thank you, sir, this ship has only taken one torpedo. 
She can stand another couple and still kept afloat. Stand 
by and we’ll try to get her into port, if you please.’ He 
added: ‘If you’ll send those funky yellow-bellies back 
aboard, I’ll be obliged!’ So the absconding Chinamen were 
persuaded where their duty lay, and the work of salvage 
began. The Demodocus was a sheer hulk; engine-room 
shattered, eight of the Black Squad killed, steering gear 
wrecked, decks littered with debris from the explosion. 
The mate, Mr Mellin, called across as Bryony ran alongside 
to pass the necessary lowing-gear: ‘If you spot him give me 
the chance of a shot at him, sir!’ 

Bryony's crow’s-nest look-out was stimulated by an offer 
of a fiver if he sighted a periscope feather, or any suspicious 
sign, to keep an extra-vigilant lookout, but even the offered 
bribe couldn’t reveal the invisible. To make short of a 
lengthy matter, Demodocus was safely towed into Malta’s 
Grand Harbour, where she was patched up with a home¬ 
ward-bound plaster, and made her way safely home, with 
her five thousand tons of finest China tea unharmed. It was 
the spirit of her master and his officers that impressed me 
—the refusal to give up hope so long as two of the ship’s 
plates clung together, so characteristic of Red Ensign 
service. The elderly shipmaster was over sixty-three years 
of age, and had won a D.S.C. for ramming a U-boat on a 
previous voyage. 

So much for the Blue Funnel Line in 1918. Turn now to 
the case of the Deucalion, a grand ship named after the son 
of Prometheus. All Alfred Holt’s tonnage was named after 
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heroes of mythology. The Deucalion was steaming from 
Gibraltar towards Malta in 1942, when she was beset by a 
flight of Heinkels whilst in convoy to the north of Gallita 
Island, and a bomb scored a direct hit by smashing through 
a derrick, then the maindeck into a cargo-hold, and out 
through the ship’s side below the waterline before exploding. 
A year earlier she had safely survived a similar heavy on¬ 
slaught. After piercing the hull so completely, like an 
over-sized needle stitching through sillc, the missile 
exploded and lifted the vessel at least half-way from the 
water, at the same time flooding her upperworks with 
tormented water. The engine-room, however, escaped injury, 
though No. 1 hold rapidly filled to deck-level, whilst 
another cargo space had nine feet of water in it. This 
latter hold was filling rapidly. A boat was lowered and a 
junior officer from her made a quick inspection of the 
damage done. Once again a shipmaster’s faith in the 
stoutness of his ship was expressed. The fourth officer 
estimated the freeboard showing as being about three and a 
half feet, instead of the customary six feet three inches. 

The captain, Ramsay Brown, coolly said: ‘I reckon we 
can proceed with comparative safety.’ This despite the 
gaping hole under water! But that safety was very com¬ 
parative. The Deucalion skirted the African coast and was 
getting on as well as could be expected when she was 
spotted by a reconnaissance plane, which marked her down 
and called up a couple of bombers. These intruders unloaded 
torpedo bombs on the hapless ship, one of which drove 
through her deck and exploded in No. 6 hold. This ex¬ 
plosion started an immediate fire, and Captain Brown 
reported that in a few minutes the after-part of the Deucalion 
was a roaring inferno of flame and smoke. It was easy to 
see the ship was doomed, and the order to abandon her 
was given without waste of time. The first mate was in¬ 
structed to get as many life-rafts as possible into the water, 
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in order to save the gun-crews and others who were in the 
after-part, and prevented from reaching the midship boats 
by a roaring wall of superheated flame. 

At this particular stage of the tragic proceedings, two 
young midshipmen put up a more than average good 
show. One of the life-rafts had been hurled high into the 
air by the explosion. In its descent it pinned the after gun¬ 
layer down, with a broken thigh, a snapped arm and other 
injuries. The two cadets made shift to scramble through 
debris to his aid, and after a struggle almost in the middle 
of gushing fires, Gregson and Bracewell contrived to free 
the injured man and lift him into the safety of the water, 
now not far below the rail. Upon which Gregson dived in 
after the gunlayer and towed him to a destroyer that had 
closed the wreck. 

Like their ships, the Blue Funnel Line appear to choose 
their people wisely! No wonder their masters behave with 
coolness when the boys are so brave. 

With her decks awash, and the whole ship a vividly 
blazing torch, ammunition exploding all around the 
afterpart, the Deucalion was finally abandoned and her crew 
safely ensconced aboard the escort ships. They were landed 
at Malta after several enemy attacks had been beaten off. 
Thus a comparatively happy issue came of what might have 
been total disaster. 

But two days before this, another Holt ship, the M.V. 
Medon, met with calamity in the North Atlantic. Torpedoed 
by a U-boat, she was very badly damaged indeed, so badly 
that her master had no option but to order immediate 
abandonment. This was at four o’clock on a morning that 
was as black as the Earl of Hell’s riding boot. But despite 
such handicaps, four boats were got away safely, and as 
dawn came, the people in the lifeboats had the bitterness of 
witnessing the U-boat’s reappearance, and the enemy 
shelled the Medon viciously, and lobbed another torpedo 
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into her. Captain Evans, her master, was quite in command 
of the situation. He directed the other three boats to 
accompany him on a westerly course, and, since all the craft 
were amply supplied with food and water, viewed the 
future with a certain amount of equanimity; as much, that 
is, as a man robbed of a well-loved ship might be expected 
to feel. 

But that placidity departed when the pitchy darkness of 
the following night compelled the boats to part company. 
To exhibit guiding lights might well have brought enemy 
prowlers down to inquire, and that would have meant 
imprisonment: a thing to be avoided, if at all possible. One 
boat clung to Captain Evans’s; but two others apparently 
vanished from human ken for a matter of thirty-five days. 
Evans and his party were succoured by a Cape-bound ship 
after a mere eight days’ exposure, which, as the month 
was August, was not unendurable, even in the North 
Atlantic. 

The two missing boats were crammed to capacity. But 
the officers in charge kept a meticulous log of the uneventful 
happenings transpiring on the parent ship’s loss. There was 
nothing much to record beyond seemingly hopeless drifting 
with a close-packed complement; until the entry states that 
the second officer’s boat, Mr J. F. Fuller’s, was found to be 
leaking more than was comfortable. Attempts were naturally 
made to lighten up this disability, with some success. But 
the conditions grew increasingly dismal as time dragged by 
monotonously. Each day rowing was pursued for at least 
twelve hours; a considerable strain, though the ability to 
give frequent reliefs at the oars made matters less arduous 
than they might have been. Gradually, notwithstanding 
strict rationing, die supplies of water dwindled; but when 
fear was clawing at Fuller’s heart, a full day and night’s 
heavy rain eased die situation and enabled the water 
barricos to be brimmed with potable water. This had an 
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encouraging effect on the company; dread of thirst being 
one of the castaway seaman’s greatest fears. The boats 
did not carry distilling apparatus which made sea-water 
drinkable. 

The heavy squalls continued, and everything became 
waterlogged. Fuller, sagacious as always, had massage oil 
rubbed into the bodies of those looking to him for guidance, 
and this counteracted the dismal effect of saturation after 
saturation. On the 21st of August stock was taken, and it 
was deemed advisable to impose a rigid ration system, the 
provisions being so apportioned as to provide sustenance 
for at least fifty days. This ration was not too meagre: it 
comprised two ship’s biscuits, three pieces of chocolate, 
eight Horlicks tablets, a smear of pemmican, and less than 
half a pint of water per man each day. Quite enough to 
sustain life, but not enough to breed obesity! 

It was indeed a very monotonous existence. Nothing was 
sighted to bring a glimmer of hope, the daily round of 
rowing, lazing and wishful thinking continued without 
variety. Then on August 25th, around 6 p.m. (daylight 
continued, with double summer-time, until nearly ten 
o’clock) a thrill ran through every man’s veins. A big, 
two-funnelled passenger ship was sighted, heading up at 
speed from the south. Fuller promptly set off a number of 
flares to signal his distress; but the stranger obviously 
mistook these flashes for enemy gunfire, for he made a 
sixteen-point turn and scudded back the way he had come. 
This desertion did not unduly dishearten the Medan's 
people, who reassured themselves with the thought that they 
must have been seen, and that the stranger would transmit 
his observations to a unit of the Royal Navy or some other 
rescue vessel. Anyhow, the mere break in monotony had a 
cheering effect on men who had not seen anything but sea 
and sky for over a fortnight. Nothing came from the aroused 
hope, however, but sheer fatigue began to do its depressing 

IJ.R.E.—TO 
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work soon after. The hands of the men were blistered, their 
muscles ached savagely. Beyond rowing no exercise was 
possible. They felt the strain mostly in their legs, being 
wedged practically motionless. 

Some five days later a little variety was added to the 
eternal sameness. A giant whale hove in sight and circled 
Fuller’s boat in a most disconcerting manner, causing the 
men to remember all the stories they had ever heard of old 
whaling days, when ships’ boats—and even parent ships 
themselves—were rammed with fatal consequences. Only 
when Fuller ordered his crew to spank the water violently 
with their oars did the sea-monster sheer off and make 
itself scarce. The next glimmer of hope came on September 
7th, when another large two-funnellcr was seen. Smoke 
signals were frantically exhibited, but failed to attract this 
newcomer’s attention; the ship vanished below the horizon, 
and apathy near to despair once more settled on the 
castaways. 

Mr Fuller’s log contains an interesting entry under the 
date September 9th: ‘During afternoon I shot a large fish; 
but sharks grabbed him before we had a chance to recover 
him, so—good-bye to a good meal—took revenge by 
potting at one or two of the sharks, but had to give up as 
it only attracted many of them around us.’ The sight of 
those flickering triangular dorsal fins must have had a 
depressing effect on the Medon survivors. 

Speaking from personal experience of very similar 
conditions, I admit that the thought of providing shark- 
meat sooner or later did not arouse a great deal of 
enthusiasm. The sea-superstition that the presence of the 
sea-tigers forecasts a death—or many deaths—undoubtedly 
took a grip on this hapless company. 

Fuller exercised his unlimited resourcefulness again. To 
chase away the dull lethargy of interminate waiting and 
hoping, he started a draughts tournament amongst his 
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draggled parly. It was a case of improvisation, as so much 
Merchant Navy work usually is. A draught-board was cut 
out on one of the side benches. This gave a fresh zest to 
existence. Then a fresh glimmer of hope was aroused by the 
sight of distant smoke, with the silhouette of topmasts 
visible, down in the south-east quadrant. Fuller considered 
this ship would cross well astern of his boat. He logs down: 
‘Stands good chance of seeing us! I’m going to try to head 
him off by bouting ship. Excitement running very high in 
the lifeboat!’ Would they be seen? Would they be ignored? 
At that time any surfaced object might be camouflage for a 
lurking U-boat; and ships were chary of closing in, in case 
they were decoyed to death. A short while later Fuller was 
able to scrawl down: ‘Thank God! He had seen us and 
altered course towards us.’ And still a few more minutes 
later: ‘All safe and well aboard S.S. Reedpool, Captain W. 
Downs.’ The concluding log-entry was eminently matter of 
fact and seamanlike, with no emotional thrills: ‘At the end 
my chronometer was four and a half minutes wrong!’ 
Not a very reliable timepiece, apparently, and the lifeboat 
might be excused for missing the general track of shipping. 
Thus thirty-five days of weary, heart-breaking suspense 
and considerable privation came to a happy ending; and 
though the experience may not be highlighted by any 
ultra-dramatic episodes, it stands as an epic of fortitude 
and endurance. 

The lifeboat in charge of the chief officer, George Edge, 
was seen and picked up the following day. Mr Edge’s log 
might be a duplicate of Fuller’s, with only the slightest 
variations, one exception being that this officer appears to 
have had a ‘hunch’ to make a southerly course in spite of 
many difficulties; a premonition that was justified when the 
Portuguese steamer Luso’s lights caused him to signal 
vigorously with his flash-lamp, and so secure a safe issue to 
severe vici' ,c 'iturle o . 
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Next we will take the case of the officers and men of the 
Elder Dempster Line: another famous company using the 
Mersey as its home port. Elder Dempster’s has a long and 
chequered history, chiefly associated with the malaria- 
ridden West Coast of Africa—the White Man’s Grave, as 
seamen dubbed it. Conditions in this trade were far from 
salubrious at the best of times, especially prior to World 
War One. Maybe it was such an apprenticeship that 
enabled the crews to endure wartime hazards with the 
unfaltering spirit they showed. 

This spirit is typified in the case of the ship that was 
smashed up by an enemy torpedo whilst steaming in a convoy 
bound for Trinidad in November, 1942. Incidentally, the 
main trouble of writing about a non-combatant service such 
as the Red Ensign is the lack of aggressive action on the 
part of British seamen, so that desperate achievements of 
limelight-winning vividity are remarkably difficult to nom¬ 
inate. Merchant Navy work is so much more a story of 
endurance than spectacular victory against human odds. 
But there are victories springing from apparent defeat that 
redound highly to the credit of their protagonists. And the 
value of the total service performed by long-suffering heroes 
can never be overestimated. 

This Elder Dempster ship was hit by three torpedoes fired 
from an Italian submarine, which instead of the more 
familiar U on its conning-tower carried a lively representa¬ 
tion of a snarling wolf. The first of the trio of torpedoes hit 
the palm-oil tanks, and, bursting some of them, caused the 
engine-room to be flooded, which naturally brought them 
up with a sickening jar and general signs of ruin. Two other 
linfish registered, and the ship promptly took a heavy 
starboard list. All the lifeboats on that side were smashed 
useless; and the severe heeling made it a difficult proposition 
to clear away those boats on the high side. In such cases the 
tendency is for the life-saving craft to be jammed hard 
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against the ship’s plating, instead of dropping smoothly 
into the sea. 

The port-side boats were barely away from the davit-falls 
when the ship up-ended so suddenly that the captain, chief 
engineer, boatswain and an able-seaman failed to leap clear 
in time and were dragged down into the vortex; victims to 
a stern sense of duty. 

This ship’s chief officer, Mr W. G. Bird, found himself 
in sore straits, owing to the suddenness of the sinking; for 
it was necessary to fend off his boat by might and main as 
the ship actually went down, leaving a seething maelstrom 
of oily water swirling furiously to indicate another watery 
grave. 

Mr Bird’s first preoccupation, once he was clear of the 
down-suck, was to rescue such swimmers as might be 
afloat. And in so doing he helped in the performance of one 
of those maritime miracles that do occasionally occur. 
For he sighted a solar topee floating in the swirls, and headed 
towards it, to find that Captain Marshall was not a total 
loss. Incredibly he had surfaced, still retaining his sun- 
helmet, though he was in a most exhausted state. Nor was 
this the only amazing thing to happen. The chief engineer, 
the boatswain, the able-seaman and the carpenter were all 
spewed up from the deeps, and their gallant lives were 
saved. The chief engineer and carpenter underwent some 
queer handling in the process, being fished fox and caught 
by a dexterously wielded boathook. 

Others of the crew were dragged into safety by the 
persevering chief officer, though many of them were at their 
last gasp, being injured or near-choked with the far-too- 
prevalent palm-oil, which came gouting to the surface long 
after the split hull had gone to the bottom. 

When the last search was concluded, Mr Bird’s boat 
contained twenty-two men, and drifted more or less at 
large for a period of five days, when they were seen and 
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rescued by a Portuguese sloop. Captain Marshall went off 
into delirium during these five days, and caused great 
concern to his fellow survivors, for in his delirium he con¬ 
trived to pitch overboard during a dark night, and would 
inevitably have been lost but for the presence of mind of the 
chief engineer, who made a grab for his heel as he drifted by 
and was successful in retrieving him. Bird, in control of 
affairs, suffered a sunstroke, but recovered sufficiently to give 
a most succinct account of the experience. Another of the 
lifeboats was near the submarine when it surfaced, and the 
first lieutenant of the killer-ship ordered it alongside, heaving 
it a rope to help its progress. He spoke good enough English, 
and appears to have behaved with more humanity than was 
the case with his German allies. Instead of subjecting the 
hapless men to torment and indignity, he regretted that he 
carried no doctor to treat the injured, but did his best to 
soften the rigours of the sea-war by passing over wine, water, 
biscuits, cigarettes and matches, and added to this provision, 
not without hesitation, a boat’s compass. True, his actions 
might have been dictated by a desire for favourable 
publicity, as showing the Italians more humane than 
Hitler’s hordes; but it is as well to give this Latin the benefit 
of the doubt and credit him with being one of the brother¬ 
hood of tire sea, which is mutually helpful in times of 
overpowering stress. 

Eight days after the torpedoing, this other boat sighted a 
French warship. The lifeboat had managed to progress 
something over 400 miles towards land. The Frenchman 
answered their hail and took them aboard; but alas for their 
hopes! She was Vichy French, and not at all hospitably 
inclined. These renegades conveyed the boat’s crew to 
Dakar and interned them under armed guard; but later 
events in the African port brought about their release and 
a chance to work again for Britain. 

Captain Marshall made a fairly good recovery after his 
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sensational ordeal; but as it was his third experience in that 
war, he decided he had had enough of submersions and 
horrors, and presently retired to a well-deserved rest. 

There was another Elder Dempster vessel which endured 
heavy punishment during the Second War, along with 
others flying the same house-flag. This motor vessel was 
raked fore and aft by cannon-fire from a Focke-Wulf, 
which, after a murderous run over the ship, dropped high- 
explosive bombs from a height of only seventy feet, ensuring 
certain hits. This was in early 1940, and of the ship’s after¬ 
guard only the third officer survived. 

Mr Ellis made his report that his vessel was 250 miles 
west of the north of Ireland, when, having finished his 
breakfast and on the point of leaving the mess-room, a 
heavy concussion floored and stunned him, and left him 
unconscious for a considerable period of time. He staggered 
back into semi-consciousness and made the best of his way 
to the bridge, where he was confronted with an appalling 
spectacle: the entire forepart of his ship was simply a 
devastated ruin. The bridge was no longer in existence, and 
high flames roared up through the mangled deck for’ard of 
the funnel. Everywhere was chaos; rubble littered the 
passenger decks. Mr Ellis had no other way of communicat¬ 
ing with the engine-room than by a personal visit; he made 
this, and asked for water to be made available for the fire- 
and-wreckage party; he was told that the pumping gear 
was entirely out of action, owing to the damage done to 
the electrical circuits. With no means of fire-fighting avail¬ 
able, Mr Ellis commenced a search of the passengers’ 
quarters, where he was confronted with masses of mangled 
bodies, some few still living, but the majority already dead. 
He continued his search, shouting loudly in hope of hearing 
responsive cries; only feeble moans rewarded his efforts. 
The damage done was inexpressibly severe. One murderous 
bomb appeared to have registered on the navigating bridge, 
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which was blown to ruin, and with it the ship’s master, and 
her first and second officers. Many others of the crew 
received terrible injuries. A dozen European-crew men were 
lulled and seven out of the twelve passengers—the maximum 
allowable—lost their lives. And yet, severe as the damage 
was, Ellis, senior surviving executive officer, decided not to 
abandon the ship, but made an attempt to save her for 
further service. He contrived to make radio touch with a 
war-ship, and gave his attention to fighting through the 
near-impossible conditions. But the ship was mercilessly on 
fire, and without water available, it was soon seen that this 
hope would have to be abandoned. Consequently such as 
survived the battering were embarked in the lifeboats, 
though nearly insuperable difficulties were experienced in 
handling the injured into this temporary safety. But as usual 
the impossible was achieved; and the boats got away, 
leaving the blazing wreck to be torpedoed by one of our 
own destroyers to put her out of the way of being a menace 
to other ships in the vicinity. For his exemplary services, 
Mr Ellis received not only an M.B.E. but also Lloyd’s 
Silver Medal for exceptional gallantry at sea. 

The Hall Line of steamers also claims credit for out¬ 
standing gallantry in the face of the bitter rigours of total 
war. Indeed, not a single shipping company sailing from 
the Mersey but has its noble roll of honour. There was one 
Hall Line ship contrived to get itself torpedoed in the 
Atlantic in the middle of a dark and troubled night. This 
vessel carried a complement of some 298 souls: a con¬ 
siderable mass of humanity to be succoured when distress 
came their way. 

The torpedo bursts caused heavy damage, and exting¬ 
uished all lights and alarm bells. The ship began to settle by 
the stern, and didn’t linger over the operation. Obviously 
she was doomed, and her master, Captain Rogerson, gave 
the order to abandon ship. She lost her way, quite naturally, 
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and whilst the boats were being manned and lowered in 
profound darkness, a second torpedo struck and caused her 
to sink within five brief minutes. One of the lifeboats was 
blown out of the sea by the explosion of the second torpedo, 
all hands being hurled into the troubled water; whilst the 
falling column of water from the burst decisively swamped 
another boat, washing the occupants clear. In his own 
boat Captain Rogerson and his companions had a bleak 
enough experience. The lifeboat was sucked under as the 
ship foundered; but in some miraculous way, known only 
to those who participated in the adventure, they contrived 
to break surface amid the eddies, and were picked up by 
other of the boats and rafts, who toiled throughout the 
night to effect this work of rescue. With the coming of day¬ 
light, a head-count was made, and it was found that 280 
people out of the total 298 were satisfactorily accounted for. 

Considering the mad scramble for life in the inky night 
this was an amazing achievement. Six boats in all survived 
the cataclysm; and it was arranged that they should keep 
company and set a course for St Helena, the island where 
Napoleon died. It was only 480 miles away; nothing to 
daunt determined men, though the weather was ominous 
and worsening. That weather deteriorated so badly that the 
flotilla became scattered and dispersed; but Rogerson kept 
two of the lifeboats in company and after a hazardous 
voyage of thirteen days achieved his goal, bringing no fewer 
than 150 human beings to safety. They suffered from 
exposure and shock, but recovered after a short rest and 
kindly treatment. One other boat had completed a journey 
occupying thirty-six days and hopes ran high amongst 
all aboard, but alas! the boat was spotted by a German 
blockade-runner, and picking up the castaways her captain 
lodged them in captivity. Another boat was fifty-two 
days in open sea bad weather; short of provisions as 
she was, the sufferings of those aboard her were intense. 
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But 202 men were ultimately saved from the sea, though 
the cost paid was heavy. 

These Hall Line ships suffered a series of vicissitudes to 
prove how much they were in the firing line, allegedly 
peaceful traders though they were. In one case of a sum¬ 
marily torpedoed liner, fire promptly broke out, and with 
fuel oil streaming on to the sea the whole expanse became 
a roaring horror of flame. This made the abandonment a 
matter of supreme difficulty, since the boats were scorched 
and those in them well-nigh suffocated by the noxious 
fumes. In this incident the ship’s chief steward particularly 
distinguished himself. His name was Charles E. Robinson, 
and that he possessed the heart of a lion his conduct in 
extreme difficulty plainly proved. His first instinct, after the 
explosion, was to scud along the alleyways and warn all 
hands to evacuate their cabins without loss of lime. Where 
the people were old or infirm, he lent a useful hand in 
easing them out on deck. Not until everyone in his charge 
was secure—or as secure as could be on a blazing, sinking 
ship—-he took heed for his own safety. It was very precarious 
indeed. The ship was walled in by leaping flames. Pie had 
very little time in which to reach a decision. 

If he retained his lifebelt it meant he would simply be 
left afloat in the fiery sea, without a hope of survival. If he 
discarded the safeguard'—well, what was to happen? He 
took a chance and boldly dived overboard, swam under 
water until he estimated he was clear of the burning area, 
and then fought a way to the top, badly scorched but still 
very much alive. A fortuitous destroyer collected him and 
gave him treatment. He’d certainly pulled his weight in 
the general boat! 

Another feat of outstanding courage is credited to a Hall 
Line third engineer, named Wilfred Sutton. The torpedo 
that hit his ship blew up her magazine, whereupon the entire 
afterpart became a tangled mass of wreckage. Mr Sutton at 
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once stopped engines—he was on watch at the time—and 
closed the watertight door to the shaft-tunnel, after which 
he stood by for further orders, like a modern Casabianca. 
When orders came, he hurried on deck, and immediately 
heard an appealing call for help from the poop. Going aft, 
he discovered three wounded gunners, and, being a hefty 
youngster, carried them one by one to the boats. It was an 
officer who had raised the call; and on returning to the 
poop, Mr Sutton wished to assist him, but found him able 
to crawl for’ard, and so win to a lifeboat. Whereupon the 
valiant engineer made a constructive search among the 
plentiful debris, just in case someone else needed his aid; 
and it was not until he realised that he could be of no 
further service that he left his ship. Even then, he returned 
aboard, along with the master and other volunteers, in case 
there was a remote chance of saving the vessel; but she was 
hopelessly damaged, and they managed to get clear just in 
time to save their own valuable lives. 

There was also a Hall Line apprentice who distinguished 
himself in awkward circumstances. He was only eighteen 
years old. This was Cadet Dalziel. The boy—though in 
behaviour very much a man—was in his cabin when the 
torpedo struck directly under him. Opening his door he 
was confronted with a vast amount of debris; but contrived 
to negotiate the various obstacles and batter a way out on 
deck. Arrived there, he found the captain and officers in a 
cluster on the bridge. He noted that the boat to which he 
was allotted had been blown to splinters, and was useless. 
Then a second explosion occurred, obviously from another 
torpedo as the enemy made sure of his kill, so that two other 
boats were shattered and most of the others damaged dis¬ 
concertingly. As his torpedoed ship went down he stood by, 
picking up swimming survivors, including the master and 
two other officers, Dalziel being in temporary charge of a 
lifeboat. This boat was first swamped, then it canted over, 
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and threw ten men into the unfriendly sea, after which it 
capsized completely, and fifteen of the complement were 
lost. Young Dalziel got as many hands as were available to 
assist him in righting the craft, and to some extent took 
charge of all operations, as the captain’s eyes were blinded 
and his ears clogged up with oil fuel, which fortunately had 
not taken fire. Once Dalziel had righted the capsized boat, 
he discovered that the sails were gone, along with most of 
the other gear; so he assisted in rigging a blanket in hope 
that it would serve as a sail. But it was inadequate, giving 
the ponderous boat no way, so he did what seemed best to 
him, and joined two blankets together to give a better 
spread. (In an earlier age this youth would have made an 
excellent Robinson Crusoe!) As the compass had been lost 
in the overturning, Dalziel had no means of laying a course, 
and had to use his own considerable gumption. He carried 
on, and happened across a life-raft on which were five 
European and two or three Indian seamen. The indomit¬ 
able cadet took this bit of flotsam in tow, and kept the 
whole outfit going for a couple of days, when they were 
sighted by an outward-bounder and helped to safety. 

After only two years at sea, this was a pretty good show. 
But the ocean develops human knackiness from the start 
and teaches the invaluable lesson that despair matters 
nothing to the man who has a fearless heart. 

These are merely a few instances of the devotion to duty 
of Merseyside men. Many a glorious page could be filled 
with descriptions of the consistent gallantry the breed dis¬ 
played—including the behaviour of Captain Edward Gough, 
nicknamed affectionately in the Clan Line as ‘Bring ’em 
home Gough’. Gough was crossing the Atlantic when his 
ship had her entire bows blown off by a torpedo, and her 
fate seemed certain. But her for’ard watertight bulkhead 
stood gallantly up to the inordinate strain. Relying on the 
pertinacity of materials, and with faith in the shipbuilders, 
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Captain Gougla resolved to get his crippled ship to port. It 
looked to be anything but a promising prospect—that water¬ 
tight bulkhead would need to stand the major strains and 
stresses. There was no cutwater remaining to sheer through 
the seas; the impact on the transverse bulkhead would be 
at least ten times that on a shaped bow. But it was worth 
the effort—to a man who, with his crew, was slow to 
recognise defeat. 

Tirelessly, indomitably, Gough kept the bridge for five 
days and nights during an Odyssey that was full of com¬ 
plications. The top speed he could muster was three knots; 
and that was a menacing crawl through waters which 
swarmed with lurking U-boats. For much of the time the 
crippled ship was within easy bombing range of enemy air¬ 
craft. Every floating trifle on the sea’s surface was a potential 
submarine, every cloud above might provide cover for a 
hurrying swarm of bombers. Undismayed, the tedious trip 
proceeded. And, despite the odds, Gough got her into a 
port of refuge, where her cargo, most of it undamaged, was 
unloaded. 

Once this was accomplished, the fear-nothing seaman 
resolved to take her another 600 miles to the nearest available 
drydock, again through infested waters; and this he did 
without further mishap. Repaired and made as good as 
new, Gough took his command to sea once more. His 
nerves were as steady as a rock, apparently, for the shock of 
that first torpedoing was extensive. But some men are 
incapable of being shaken. 

Very shortly afterwards, the ship was again torpedoed; 
and this time she was set fiercely on fire. This assault resulted 
in twenty-eight casualties being inflicted on the crew. And 
on this occasion, even the indomitable Gough recognised 
the hopelessness of his situation, and found it necessary 
to abandon ship forthwith. Three boats 'were got away: 
one commanded by Captain Gough, the others by his 
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chief and second officers. The weather conditions were none 
too good. ‘I kept in touch with the others by flashing torches,’ 
reported Gough. ‘One night we sighted a submarine on the 
surface.’ He said nothing about the apprehension aroused in 
the minds of all by this ominous appearance, but he did say: 
‘He made a quick crash-dive when we flashed a torch at 
him.’ That eased the immediate tension. 

The seventh night adrift, a steamer was seen. Hope 
quickened in the hearts of the castaways; and Gough 
immediately had distress flares fired in appeal to the 
stranger. But very obviously this ship was suspicious: a 
common ruse by the enemy was to exhibit distress signals 
in hope of luring humane shipmasters to within striking 
distance. This passer-by got the wind up, promptly dowsed 
its lights, and streaked away into concealing darkness. 

By now water was growing short; and after a general 
council of war it was decided that, as Gough’s boat was 
capable of better speed than the others, it should push on 
as fast as possible, and ask for help from the first vessel to 
be sighted. 

‘That night we sighted another neutral ship,’ stated 
Gough in his account of the heroic proceedings. It was 
easy to detect a neutral in wartime: such craft exhibited 
their steaming lights and recognition signals as a sign to 
enemy marauders that they were, by the laws of war, 
sacrosanct. Not that a brutal enemy always paid heed to 
such indications! 

Even though Gough’s boat got to within a hundred 
yards of this neutral and Gough called an appeal to be 
taken aboard, the reply was an immediate ‘No’. ‘My heart 
sank at that,’ stated the captain, ‘for my men were in bad 
shape. I asked for water, and by this time we were almost 
on top of the foreigner—a Spaniard. Then I saw them 
slinging ladders over the side. Though none of us could 
stand, we somehow managed to scramble up his side 
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and, with assistance, gain his deck. He landed us in 
Brazil.’ 

This did not end Captain Gough’s vicissitudes, by any 
means, although the casual reader might imagine he and 
his men had endured about enough for one war. But the 
lot of the merchant seaman can be a kind of serial pur¬ 
gatory; for on the homeward way from the Brazilian port, 
in a British ship, torpedoing happened once more, by which 
time Gough decided the business was getting monotonous. 
This time a mere matter of four days adrift was the penalty 
paid for daring the enemy wrath, after which the survivors 
were picked up by a British merchantman and landed in 
an African port. And here, since Captain Gough was in¬ 
destructible, on the evidence, he was invited to proceed to 
another port 150 miles away to supervise the salvage work 
on a ship that had been sunk at her moorings. Needless to 
say, Gough complied; and what with one thing and another, 
gleaned an O.B.E. for what the citation described as ‘A 
display of courage and seamanship that rose above all 
difficulties’. A sentiment which all who understood the 
ordeals he endured will heartily endorse. 

Chief-Officer Carter, in the second boat, also won com¬ 
mendation and a similar award to his captain’s. This 
officer brought more than twenty men to safety after sixteen 
days adrift. Mr Carter displayed fine seamanship, main¬ 
tained strict discipline in spite of numerous handicaps, and 
also first-class leadership in all emergencies, topping the 
record by caring for his men with great solicitude after port 
was reached and the immediate worst was over. 

Another shipmaster of the Clan Line who picked up an 
O.B.E. and Lloyd’s medal for outstanding conduct was 
Captain Coultas. In the early days of the war he was 
attacked by a U-boat, and was stung to retaliate in a 
way not strictly non-combatant. That is to say, instead of 
surrendering abjectly, he swung his bow towards the 
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aggressor, rang for full speed, and charged valiantly, with 
the result that the Hun crashed-dived so summarily that he 
left his gun’s crew struggling in the sea, from which, though 
they little deserved the favour, Captain Goultas picked 
them up. 

So the glorious story goes on. The River Mersey has many 
causes for pride; none more worthily earned than by her 
merchant seamen: unconquerable despite the worst ad¬ 
versities that ever came the way of seagoers since history 
began. 

The chapter would be incomplete without a reference to 
the behaviour of the officers and crew of the Johnston 
Warren liner Newfoundland in time of great stress. The 
Johnston Warren Line is somewhat eclipsed by being a 
subsidiary of the better known Furness Withy Line. 

The Newfoundland was serving as a hospital ship in 
Salerno Bay in 1943. This was during the first grim landings 
on the soft underbelly of Europe; the venture that brought 
the Italians to heel and materially affected Hitler’s plans 
for world-conquest. 

There were several vicious bombing attacks on the 
Newfoundland as she lay at anchor, receiving the wounded 
from that costly assault. These grew so ominous that the 
Red Cross ship was ordered to proceed to sea in search of a 
greater safety than the bay afforded. Fully illuminated with 
the lights that should have rendered her immune from 
assault by any civilised race, she had reached a point some 
forty-five miles out to sea, when, with other Red Cross 
consorts, all of them aglow with illuminated red crosses, 
on sides and decks, the enemy attacked again, dropping 
load after load of heavy bombs. An aerial torpedo registered 
on the Newfoundland 1 s hull. The whole of her medical staff, 
and six British Red Gross nurses were instantly killed, and 
the ship was quickly turned into an incandescent horror of 
flame. She was fairly well filled with Army casualties. 
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There were several nurses who survived the dreadful 
onslaught. 

Captain Wilson, another valiant Merseyside man, with 
his own officers and assisted by two naval officers who 
chanced to be on board, set about the seemingly impossible 
task of quenching the roaring furnace. 

All appliances useful for this work were put out of action 
by the torpedo blast. From five in the morning until mid¬ 
night they fought fire resolutely, wearying, then recover¬ 
ing determination, choked and blistered, but still in¬ 
domitable. It was a case of pure improvisation; but the 
determined band were gaining an ascendancy over the 
conflagration when a couple of naval escort ships arrived 
on the scene and sent drafts aboard to make a Bristol- 
fashion job of it. But in the long run—and this was the 
disappointment—it was wasted effort. The Newfoundland, was 
so badly burnt that her survival was impossible, and the 
escort ships found it expedient to sink her by gunfire. It 
was a pity, but a dire necessity, as the matter of victory 
ashore hung in the balance. But exertion by the ship’s 
company had not been entirely useless: out of a total 
complement of 275 aboard, no fewer than 254 were saved, 
some of them scorched, it is true, but all of them alive. 
It was Captain Williams’ excellent organisation that 
brought this about; his officers and men aided him ad¬ 
mirably, and what might have been a more than average 
atrocious crime was turned into something approaching 
victory over inhumanity. 

As showing the resourcefulness of Merseyside seamen, a 
final incident can be quoted to show the spirit actuating 
them, from giant-liner crews to humble tugmen. True, 
Liverpool tug crews are world famous for achieving 
sensational miracles of towing and rescue work. But one 
night in May, 1941, a sensationally heavy air-raid afflicted 
the Mersey. The havoc wrought was immeasurable. Much 
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of the city of Liverpool was laid in ruins by an enemy who 
recognised the port’s value to the Allied effort. Captain 
Busby was a tug-master, and on the evening in question he 
was doing A.R.P. duties aboard his tug. Streams of in¬ 
cendiaries fell on the little ship. The tug caught fire; the 
tugmen rallied into the breach, and after heroic efforts put 
out the many blazes. While they worked they noticed 
that another near-by tug was also in jeopardy; they warned 
her crew in time to save added destruction. Then, deserving 
a rest as they did, more trouble came their way. A falling 
bomb wrecked a dockside shelter, in which four men were 
trapped. Captain Busby and his men jumped to the rescue 
without a moment’s hesitation and had contrived to drag 
two of the sufferers into safety, when a startling fire broke 
out on the other side of the dock gateway. There was a 
need for instant action; Captain Busby took it. He had 
steam up on his tug, so cast off the moorings without delay, 
and headed for the new outburst. 

Turning on his pumps, he got the hoses into play and 
happily extinguished this new threat before much damage 
was done. Presence of mind and alacrity once again undid 
the devilment of the enemy. Not a bad night’s work, one 
might think. It was far from ended. A dockside shed fluffed 
up. There was a valuable ship moored alongside the quay: 
if the flaming timbers fell on her she would also suffer grave 
damage. Captain Busby rallied his weary crew, went 
alongside the steamer, and giving his ropes aboard—she 
had no steam up—towed her promptly into temporary 
security. 

And what was done on the Mersey was repeated fre¬ 
quently enough on all the country’s shipping rivers. 



CHAPTER IX 


IN CONVOY 

The name of the ship doesn’t really matter: now, a twisted 
shell, she lies at the bottom of the Arctic Sea, her work 
ended, her death a gallant defiance to the powers of evil. 
She was one of many in that Murmansk convoy in which 
the writer journeyed, to see with his own eyes the work of 
the Red Ensign. Let’s call her the Unrivalled , because she 
embodied a hundred similar vessels in her behaviour when 
encompassed by overwhelming odds. Where all are brave, 
why single out individuals for special mention? This is the 
authentic story of Arctic convoy work as a whole, and 
though all due credit is given to the Royal Navy and the 
Royal Air Force with the Fleet Air Arm, the honours, in 
my opinion, go to the humbler sister-service, who had no 
hope of glory or any desire for reward. 

Thanks to Admiralty co-operation, I was granted frequent 
permission to accompany this convoy and that on their 
hazardous occasions; and, by way of relief, also welcomed 
as a guest aboard many a war-craft of varying size and 
power. Each passage made deserved a Homer to do it 
justice. There was always something happening, and more 
often than not it was about the worst that could happen. 

The Unrivalled was a unit of that convoy which sailed 
from Great Britain in July 1942 for Murmansk, and this 
was at a time when the German war on Russia was at its 
height, when the enemy was using diabolical effort to 
isolate the Russian ally from the rest of the world, since, at 
that stage of the proceedings, Russia was in sorry plight, 
owing to lack of material and trained man-power. Only 
supplies from Britain and the United States could possibly 
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maintain her even in a defensive role. Munitions were being 
poured out from the factories in an ever-growing flood; 
and the only difficulty was in getting them to where they 
might most usefully be employed. But the route from Loch 
Awe, Iceland and Scapa Flow, concentration poinLs for the 
convoys necessary for the transport work, was littered with 
risks. 

Such risks were particularly grim when the Unrivalled 
left Iivalfjord, in Iceland, on June 27th, 1942. She formed 
one of a large convoy, comprising no fewer than thirty-four 
merchant freighters, together with a tanker for servicing 
the considerable escort, and three rescue ships. Assembled 
in the fjord, the convoy looked as imposing as the Spanish 
Armada must have seemed to the observers on the threatened 
Devon coast in 1588! The Unrivalled was a large freighter 
of 8,000 tons, and her captain, Roderick Gray, gave me a 
warm welcome when I was decanted into her from H.M. 
destroyer Georgetown, after a cheerful run from the Clyde. 

‘AH the same,’ said Gray, a touch of grimness drawing 
down the corners of his mouth, ‘Some folks would go to hell 
for a real holiday!’ 

‘Expecting trouble?’ was my natural question. 

‘Yes.’ That was all; but it gave an introduction to the 
intended trip. Several Russia-bound convoys had managed 
to run the gauntlet without more than trivial loss, thanks to 
the diligent planning of the Admiralty and the sterling work 
of the Navy afloat. But there was an impression that PQ17 
was earmarked for savagery of no mean order. 

First, the weather was propitious for the worst the enemy 
could offer—the whole trip would be performed in daylight, 
there being no suggestion of twilight even inside the Arctic 
Circle at that peak of summer time. 

‘They say some of the German big stuff is out and about,’ 
observed Gray drily. ‘So we stand to get it from three 
dimensions. Who’d sell a farm and go Arctic convoying?’ 
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‘Any hint about the TirpilzV I wondered; but Gray was 
in the dark concerning that leviathan. There were other big 
chaps astir, from the secret information passed aboard. 
‘Fortunately I’ve a good crowd for’ard and aft,’ he con¬ 
gratulated himself. ‘Let’s forget it until it happens.’ 

We switched the talk from the future to the past, and 
coincidentally, I discovered that he had been a junior in 
that Mediterranean convoy of the First War when the 
Demodocus was hit. 

‘Seen much action?’ I asked. 

‘Couple of bombings, yes; and hit by one mouldy, but 
we survived. I tried to ram a Hun, but he ducked in time. 
One thing, it won’t be as cold as it might be this trip. 
Only there’ll be a lot of loose ice. And that separates 
convoy from escort just when it’s most needed. And does 
Jerry know it!’ 

We took a turn on his private deck, since even in Iceland 
the alleged evening was genial. ‘Glad we’re not Commodore 
ship,’ Gray said. ‘PreLly they look, don’t they?’ He pointed 
with a bearded chin to the assembly, and some trick of the 
Icelandic light made even that assortment of utilitarian 
freighters look romantic. In Gray I found a man who loved 
a ship and admired the Merchant Navy as much as I did 
myself. ‘This war we’re getting a bit of credit,’ he said. 
‘None too soon.’ 

The convoy departed soon after this conversation, and 
knowing the harassment that besets a shipmaster at sailing 
time, I paced the lower bridge to keep clear. The word had 
been passed that the route would be somewhat longer on 
this occasion, as the ice allowed passage north of Bear 
Island, and also permitted a useful detour in the Barents 
Sea, which extends from North Cape, in 71 0 10' North 
Latitude, eastwards round the north of Russia proper. 
Cape Horn, in my youth the seaman’s chief dread, lies in 
only 51 0 S. so the weather conditions to be expected, even 
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in summer time, in 71 ° N. might well be much worse than 
in the southern hemisphere’s horror-spot. 

Captain Grey had complimented me on choosing the 
summer for my expedition, and had waxed cursefully 
eloquent about a mid-winter trip he’d made on this same 
bitter Arctic route, when everything froze solid, and tem¬ 
peratures lower than 50 below zero had been experienced. 
‘That way you know what cold is,’ he observed. ‘When the 
steam heater in your cabin freezes up, you begin to think!’ 

But winter had its compensations, too, thanks to fogs and 
storms which handicapped the enemy and limited his 
activities. His aircraft were likely to ice-up, and his U-boats 
find solid ice overhead hamper all their murderous activities. 
Surface ships, too, were not eager to encounter solid ice, 
and smash themselves to scrap against unsuspected floes. 

There was plenty of time to reflect on an elderly man’s 
fatuousness in making this venture; but I told myself that 
sixty-four wasn’t really old, especially if you boasted the 
constitution of a fifty-year-old. For the rest, the matter was 
on the knees of the gods, and my insurance policies were 
fully paid up. 

The huge convoy formed up outside the fjord. I had not 
attended the briefing aboard the Commodore ship, but I 
dicl know already that our escort would comprise six 
destroyers, four corvettes, three minesweepers, four trawlers, 
two anti-aircraft vessels and two submarines, which seemed 
a fairly useful force. There would also be a heavy covering 
force accompanying us to the north of the route, to deal 
with any heavy cruisers and battleships that might be 
thrown into the tumult. But these topweights were not in 
evidence. Moreover, there were solid reserves in Scapa Flow, 
in instant touch with the Admiralty, who would direct them 
to any threatened area, as soon as observations showed that 
such a threat existed. It was the gigantic Tirpitz that caused 
most concern; was lurking in a screened Norwegian fjord, 
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practically impossible to attack, she was reputed to possess 
the speed of a crack destroyer and the hitting power of an 
entire modern navy. 

The main consolation to an imaginative mind was the 
Eastern axiom that what was to be, was to be; you couldn’t 
alter the workings of Fate by any amount of wishful thinking. 

The convoy steamed on. A nightless twenty-four hours 
was no new experience to one who had been frozen-in in 
the Antarctic ice; but as our own Allied aircraft roared 
overhead, questing—-always questing—it was difficult to 
quieten one’s diaphragm at the thought that where Allied 
scouting planes were, there also could enemy bombers 
intrude. But at the moment the main pre-occupation was 
U-boats, which were believed to be swarming in considerable 
packs at every strategic point. And my eyes scanned the 
tumbled sea as anxiously as ever those of a shipwrecked 
mariner hopeful of spotting a rescuing sail, though my 
feeling was dread rather than hope. 

Ship-routine differed but little from that of peace-time, 
during the earlier days or the voyage. There was gun-drill, 
anti-aircraft and anti-submarine, to be sure, and there was 
a lack of the spit-and-polish activitity characterising a 
freighter in more peaceful waters. The men were on calashee 
watches—ready for an instant alarm. Lifebelts were pretty 
much in evidence, but, disliking their cumbersomeness, I 
contented myself with an old and well-tried inflatable vest, 
known to the present generation as a Mae West; this 
garment was worn regularly—slept in, even, as when 
attack came it would probably be without long enough 
warning to enable a man to don protective clothing, and 
the ship might founder before he had gained the open 
deck. 

There was no feeling of taut suspense anywhere in the 
ship; it was all even more casual than along the east coast. 
We even managed to whack up a bridge four, and played 
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many games. Baths were taken near midday, that being the 
time when attack was least liable to occur and the risk of 
being blown mother-naked into a chilly sea was most 
remote. But meals were served with the clockwork punc¬ 
tuality of the merchant service—and enjoyed as much as in 
the piping times of peace. 

My impression had been that we were bound for Mur¬ 
mansk; to my surprise, now there was no longer fear of 
espionage, I heard that Archangel was the actual destina¬ 
tion; the former port having being practically eliminated by 
enemy air raids. 

The convoy steamed steadily on, moving with the precise 
regularity of a battle-fleet working to signal. Who says the 
Merchant Navy cannot adapt itself to formal discipline! 
Watching that orderly progress I remembered that each 
ship, though adhering rigidly to instructions, was yet an 
individual unit, with a captain and crew quite capable of 
taking independent action in case of necessity, such as was 
extremely likely to arise. They looked like a well-guarded 
flock of sheep, yes, but they did not convey the impression 
of blundering, somewhat haywire sheep. Presently we ran 
into thick weather in the Denmark Strait, and we saw fairly 
large stretches of drifting ice. 

‘What we gain on the swings, we lose on the roundabouts,’ 
said forthright Captain Gray with a shrug. Fog gave 
protection, ice added to the hazards. We escaped damage, 
but two freighters budded their plates by risking too much 
in competition with the floes, and were ordered to return, 
as crippled ships hold back the rest. The tanker accompany¬ 
ing us to refuel the escort took punishment from the ice, too, 
and her speed dropped to eight knots. Probably, though I 
never heard the details, she broke off her propeller tips 
against ice-hunks; anyhow, she was deemed no longer an 
asset to the expedition, and her chances of weathering the 
bad conditions expected were slim; consequently she was 
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sent to a prearranged rendezvous near Jan Mayen, and in 
return we got another oiler, the Aldersdale. 

Nothing of interest occurred during the first four days of 
passage. But on July 1st we were spotted both by enemy 
aircraft and by U-boats, and once located, were subjected to 
constant scrutiny. When this became evident, a slight tinge 
of excitement flavoured the atmosphere; men moved a 
little more briskly than before, the gun-drills were carried 
out more snappily, and eyes brightened. The thought of 
action being imminent acted like a tonic—it was better than 
uncertain suspense. Late on the following day, nine enemy 
torpedo aircraft came for us through patchy fog and the 
anti-aircrafts began their staccato drum-fire. Here was all 
the thrill of active war. Curiosity overcame latent fear; 
indeed, the idea of hurt being inflicted on the Unrivalled 
went clean out of mind in the interest evoked by seeing a 
raider hit and brought down in flames. I felt no sympathy 
for the German airmen, I admit—being at the receiving 
end of their attentions made for stony-heartedness! 

Thus far we suffered no casualties: the aerial torpedoes 
missed their mark completely though I saw ominous 
splashes and feathery trails in the fairly placid water close 
alongside. Our own high-angled guns joined in that devils’ 
fanfare, and it was possible to see our shells bursting 
pleasingly near the great bombers as they came in at 
masthead height. The one that was hit narrowly missed a 
freighter’s funnel as it crashed down. 

Just over twenty-four hours later wc got it. Not the 
Unrivalled —which was just as well, since Gray told me that 
part of our cargo was composed of very high explosives 
indeed. We should have gone up into the air like an outsize 
volcano. This raid was carried out by a lone wolf of a 
torpedo-bomber; and its tinfish registered disastrously on 
the Thessalonian. With a huge rent in her side, she fisted 
hard, but refused to sink; however, she was stopped and 
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rendered useless for further movement, so after her crew 
were rescued and put aboard one of the accompanying 
rescue ships, the destroyers used her as a target and sent 
her down the locker, which was much belter than allowing 
her to be collected by enemy vessels on a scavenging prowl. 
Later that day, the alert sounded again, this time to denote 
that six enemy aircraft were approaching. This sortie did us 
no harm; the brisk lire from our guns kept the Huns at a 
safe height; the missiles seemed to me to be dropped in a 
higgledy-piggledy fashion, as if the bomb-droppers were a 
little unsettled. Per contra , we scored no hits on the raiders; 
not sufficient, at all events, to bring any of them down, 
much to the disappointment of all hands. To some extent— 
and I was in their immediate company—our gun-crews took 
the matter jokingly; even when passing ammunition and 
loading they carried on a crisp conversation. 

Still later on that same July 4th, the alerts sounded again, 
and once more every gun in the convoy came into action 
with a blasting roar. I saw one aircraft stagger, twirl, then 
dive like a plummet between the lines of stolidly moving 
ships; another followed, its pilot working hard to regain 
control, and failing, as the sudden explosion abeam indicated 
tragedy. But though escort and convoy disposed of no fewer 
than four of the enemy, we suffered regrettable loss, too. 
Three times I heard the sinister muffled knocking noise that 
can only indicate a torpedo hit. My eyes sought the direction 
whence that ominous sound proceeded, and I saw the 
familiar—too-familiar—sight of the upthrown cascade, and 
the sudden lurch which meant disaster. But convoy discipline 
was preserved; the big ships never wavered, though two of 
them were fatally hit and sank, whilst another took severe 
damage. 

‘Might have been us!’ said Gray. ‘You carry your luck by 
the thickness of your paint sometimes.’ I hadn’t seen it 
happen, but one of the targeting torpedoes had passed so 
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closely under our stern that it was a wonder our rudder 
hadn’t been blown off—and with it the whole stern-part. 
Thought of that near-miss fetched cold shivers up and down 
an observer’s spine, and made his heart beat somewhat more 
thickly than usual! 

‘We’re in for a sticky time,’ commented Gray, as the riot 
subsided. ‘Wouldn’t you have been better off in your own 
little wooden hut ashore?’ 

I argued that I wouldn’t have missed the show for a 
fortune, because my admiration for the Merchant Navy was 
soaring like a thermometer in a heat-wave; but I certainly 
did reflect that, though bombs had blown my village church 
to rubble within a quarter of a mile of my home, there was 
a greater feeling of security in a cellar ashore than on an 
open deck in the Barents Sea! 

Meanwhile, though invisible to us of the convoy, heavy 
covering forces were moving skilfully into position to give 
protection against expected surface raids by heavy enemy 
stuff. This was a disconcerting danger. Captain Gray put it 
succinctly. ‘You can shoot back at aircraft and you can see 
the destroyers dropping depth-charges around the U’s; but 
this big stuff comes out of the blue, and you can’t do a thing 
to stop it. They just lob eleven-inch shells into the brown, 
and hope something will hit us—tip-and-run kind of stuff, 
mostly. When you hear something like a runaway express 
rattling overhead, you know you’re for it.’ 

What was happening in the misted north was unknown 
to us in the convoy at the time; but later information shows 
that our First Cruiser Squadron had reached a covering 
position by July 2nd. This force was comprised of both 
British and, U.S. warships, and of the three screening 
destroyers two were American. But there was also a still 
heavier protection moving into position, so vital was this 
PQ,i7 convoy, and so determined were the enemy’s efforts 
expected to be to destroy it to the last keel. 
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Big battleships formed the nucleus of this force, together 
with aircraft carriers of both Allied nations. 1’he Tirfiitz was 
obviously expected to join this July party! By the morning of 
July 4th the heavyweights had gained a position north of 
Bear Island, which put them within air-striking distance 
of the convoy. This battle-fleet was later joined by a couple of 
cruisers, which had steamed at speed from Spitzbergen. 
There was every need for this solid bulwark to screen our 
freighters. The R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm had carried 
out reconnaissances over Trondheim, and had discovered 
that the Tirpitz and the 8-inch-gun cruiser Hipper were miss¬ 
ing from their accustomed places in the fjord. There was 
only one possible assumption, that they were in open water 
and lurking somewhere with fell intent. But their position 
on the chart was uncertain, notwithstanding as thorough 
air-patrols as the weather allowed; and Rear-Admiral 
Hamilton, in command of the First Cruiser Squadron, 
resolved to keep fairly close to us, in order to ward off a 
sudden strike at the slow-moving freighters. 

We in Unrivalled had only a misty idea of what was 
happening below our horizon; but wc did pick up occasional 
whispers from the escorting destroyers’ loud-hailers that 
showed us our interests were being imaginatively studied by 
My Lords of the Admiralty. 

‘Makes you feel as important as royalty,’ said Gray, 
‘when you see the war canoes really out to look after 
you!’ 

No question, the tension was rising; and you could sense 
it in the Unrivalled's crew. There was less joking now; and 
eyes searched the narrowed horizon continuously, even when 
men were moving from galley to fo’c’sle. Gray’s manner grew 
more crisp and thoughtful. His officers became snappier, 
even more alert. When a furnace door was slammed shut in 
the stokehold, and the clanging came up the ventilators, it 
was possible to see nervous twitches convulse those leathery 
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faces. The beginning of a sudden sound might be a prelude 
to the scream of heavy shell! 

‘Damn it!’ complained Gray. ‘If only something would 
happen we’cl know what we’re in for!’ It was certainly the 
waiting that told on us all—and most of my time was spent 
in listening, subconsciously, for the wailing of the destroyers’ 
sirens to indicate that mischief was astir. 

At 9.23 p.m. on the night of July 4th, the Admiralty 
despatched a signal ordering the whole convoy to disperse 
independently to such Russian ports as were under the 
ships’ lee. 

‘Looks as if the Tirpitz was on the beat,’ said Gray, when 
this carefully coded signal was made known to him. A later 
signal came, correcting the word ‘disperse’ to ‘scatter’. It 
was marked ‘Most urgent!’ 

According to the evidence, however, these enemy top- 
weights had not then left North Norway; but on July 5th, a 
Russian submarine reported them to be north of North Gape. 
Meanwhile, the Unrivalled, was ploughing through ice- 
hampered water at her best clip; and, since we were now a 
lone sheep, with the belief that a ravenous wolf-pack was on 
the trail, we kept our eyes skinned, ready for' anything to 
happen, even the unlikeliest event. One thing characterised 
the atmosphere at this juncture—an casing of the tension. 
The officers and crew were glad to be on their own, and in 
a position to exercise their own individuality. The latent 
fear of being heavily shelled from below the northern 
horizon had dissipated; it was felt that our own battle- 
fleet would throw a barrier between Hitler’s big ships and 
the vulnerable convoy, and as for aircraft and U-boats we 
could attend to them ourselves. 

‘The Navy’s all very well,’ said Gray, ‘but it hasn’t any 
damned imagination!’ However, he was wrong in this, as 
later reports showed. Naturally, the naval strategy was in 
the main hidden from the freighters; but that strategy was 
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aimed at doing all the harm possible to the enemy, and 
keeping the convoy as immune from attack as ingenuity 
permitted. 

Not that the strategy was successful. Steaming near to us 
was a noble freighter, whose name was not apparent. A 
clutch of torpedo bombers screamed out and dropped its 
‘eggs’ imminently close to the Unrivalled, which reeled to the 
concussions and showered herself with solid water. As 
the waterspouts fell and dispersed, there came a sound 
such as I hope never to hear again. It must have been ten 
thousand tons of high explosives going off at one fell swoop. 

‘He’s got it!’ mourned Gray. He had. Even now it is 
uncertain if it were an aerial bomb or a U-boat-fired 
torpedo that did the work of destruction. The freighter was 
loaded to the hatches with explosive matter; it disseminated, 
as the initial concussion set off the bulk of material. The 
Unrivalled was lurching horribly in the swirls caused by that 
colossal upheaval. Loose fragments of metal clanged on to 
our deck. Evidently the blowing up had caused a deep pit 
to form in the sea; and the inrush of water to fill it caused us 
to heel over until the hurricane rails of the boat-deck were 
awash. 

‘This is it!’ I thought vaguely. The funnel guys chattered 
and the smoke-stack itself seemed likely to crash overboard. 
The air was nearly unbreathable. And as the ship slowly 
surged upright a new clamour broke out—our anti-aircrafts 
in vigorous action. We ourselves were now the target. 
U-boats were closing in, to unite with the overhead attack 
and make a sure job of us. And the combination defeated 
its own purpose in one respect. An air-bomb must have 
failed to explode in impacting the water, but it burst 
several fathoms down, and it jolted a U-boat to the surface. 
This touch of Nemesis was plainly visible. Our own escorting 
destroyer was nowhere in the vicinity; it could not have 
been our British depth-charges that stirred the bowels of 
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the deep enough to cause this ejection. It may, indeed, have 
been the shattering detonation of the munitions ship that 
did the trick. There was the visible, vulnerable enemy; and 
our 12-pounders instantly swung down from the near¬ 
vertical to engage it. 

Our second officer was the gunnery control, and he knew 
his job. Shell after shell hit the wobbling intruder, and 
gaping rents showed in his conning-tower, where the 
distinguishing mark was almost obliterated by rust. A blurred 
‘U’ was visible, however, without any number to complete 
the identity. And that f U’ was wiped out in a matter of 
seconds. Our lighter aircraft guns were at the same time 
engaging hostile planes, which dived ominously close, and 
screamed by with what seemed to me mocking laughter. 
We were hit: a bomb glanced off the housed anchor in the 
bow, it exploded as it touched the sea, and the forecastle 
was pierced with holes like a colander. The Unrivalled stood 
on her rudder for a few breathless seconds, then dropped 
back with a soul-shaking splash. And instantly the carpenter 
and his wreckage gang got busy, plugging the more serious 
leaks; and I heard through the general tumult the throb 
of the quickened bilge-pumps. 

I naturally itched to climb to the bridge and see for 
myself exactly what the situation was; but as a deckhand 
had been touched by a flying splinter from the bomb and 
was bleeding profusely, I took his place as an ammunition- 
passer and contented myself with movement that set 
apprehension at bay. The 12-pounder shells came through 
my hands as if they were Lee-Enfield ammunition. 

‘Dertcher!’ I heard the gunlayer pant; and beheld—a 
joyous enough sight, believe me—a streak of flame run 
along the underbelly of a Dornier that was racing across our 
decks with a downward tilt that no human pilot could 
offset. It splashed into the sea, exploded, a cloud of filthy 
smoke arose, and—that was that. Then clamour ceased, to 
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]eave a stagnant, uncanny calm. I looked through the 
cordite swirls over the untroubled sea, marvelling at the 
quietude; and saw a great patch of oil stilling the ripples. 

‘We got that one, too,’ said the second officer. ‘One of 
the boys took a photo of him going down stern-first. Credit 
to us!’ And an O.B.E. for the second officer, incidentally! 
He deserved it; he’d carried himself like a veteran, despite 
his comparative youth. 

At the moment we were granted a breathing space in 
which to lick our wounds and take stock. Fresh supplies 
of ammunition were coming with commendable celerity 
from the magazine below the waterline, and being stacked 
in the rcady-for-usc racks. Here was no truce, merely a lull. 
The guns’ captains were snatching seconds to run the 
cleaning sponges through the bores of their well-used 
weapons. They slapped the breech-blocks cordially as new 
rounds were entered and the blocks slammed shut. It was 
exactly like patting a faithful dog that had done a useful 
service. 

I joined Gray as he went for’ard to see for himself the 
extent of our damage. It was miraculously light. The 
watertight bulkhead was standing up to the strain admirably. 
The carpenter and his men were already slinging stages 
over the bow and applying first-aid plasters: sheets of stout 
canvas hurriedly smeared with a mixture of Stockholm 
tar and red lead, which, the chief engineer assured me, 
were not only watertight but steam-tight. You cannot with 
certainty hammer a wooden plug into a three-eighth-inch 
steel plate, 

‘It might have been worse,’ said Gray comfortingly. 
‘Another inch and we’d have been spitchered.’ 

During that memorable convoy-run, the Merchant Navy 
lost no fewer than twenty-one bottoms, sunk or blown up 
by bomb or torpedo. Only three had suffered prior to the 
dispersal. In this list of casualties were included the fleet 
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oiler Aldersdale and one rescue ship. Thirteen of us survivors 
dropped anchor in Archangel, though one big fellow ran 
aground on Nova Zembla; to be later refloated and brought 
safely to the desired haven. A bitter toll, indeed! If, as is 
claimed, the Merchant Navy saved Russia in the hour of 
her greatest need, she paid a savage price for her heroism. 

There were many more attacks, however, between the one 
described and our making port. It may be that had the 
convoy not scattered less casualties might have resulted; a 
compact fleet of ships can direct a more withering fire on 
aircraft, and the many propellers can baffle the predatory 
U-boats, especially if they are using acoustical torpedoes. 
It is not for me to question Admiralty strategy. But the 
enemy well knew how extremely vulnerable that PQ17 
convoy had become, when the scare of the surface ships 
drew off its escort, and strategically wc were outwitted. It 
was for all the world as if decoy wolves had drawn away the 
protective sheep dogs and left the bewildered flock to the un¬ 
tender meixies of the main pack of murderous beasts of prey. 

The voyage was more than half completed on that un¬ 
forgettable day, but the restlessness and uncertainty grew 
more intense as the air-blows were launched with increasing 
frequency. There seemed to be, indeed, an added viciousness 
in the attacks, as if the enemy were exasperated at failing to 
make a complete kill. Whilst these onslaughts were at their 
height, certain units of the escort sought us out and added 
the weight of their fire to the defence. The gunnery officer 
began to worry about whether the ammunition would hold 
out long enough to offer some protection. Maybe fifty shells 
were fired for each crippling hit scored, but as the battle 
proceeded, the gun-crews got their eyes and hands in and 
targeted frequently on the aircraft. 

* ’Strewth! gets a bit monotonous, 5 said the gunlayer, as 
another of the Luftwaffe disseminated to the impact of a 
well-aimed round, 
u r,p.—12 
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As for the smaller ammunition, the raw-gold cartridge 
eases were swept tinkling off the deck. Three of our crew 
were killed by cannon-shells from the scurrying raiders. A 
bomb inflicted serious damage on the steering-gear; the 
rudder failed to answer the helm. The Merchant Navy, ever 
ready at improvisation, bolted steel doors to a spare derrick 
and shipped an awkward, outsize paddle over the stern, and 
carried on, with the after winches supplying the power to 
shift the unwieldy contraption. 

The thud-thud of patterns of depth-charges dropped from 
the destroyers became a commonplace, almost as frequent 
as one’s quickened heart-beats. But, when I strayed into the 
sweating engine-room, I found the gallant company on the 
greasy footplates as unperturbed as if this were merely a 
trial trip. 

‘As aggravating as mosquitoes in Santos!’ was the chief’s 
comment as he stuffed a sour pipe with greasy cut-plug, and 
asked for a match. The methods of attack and defence might 
alter, glory be, the spirit of the Red Ensign men was identical 
with what it had always been. You can’t shake such solid 
foundations by all the terrorism known to fiendish ingenuity. 

And then, unbelievably, the Unrivalled crept into Arch¬ 
angel, and found shelter under the none-too-adequate shore 
defences there. One thing—though sporadic air-attacks con¬ 
tinued, we were clear of the U-boats and the surface craft. 
Foregathering with the S.N.O., he commiserated with me 
on a hectic voyage, and offered: ‘Would you prefer to return 
in a destroyer?’ 

But when unloading was completed, and the return convoy 
formed up, I was still occupying my cabin, one of the few 
left unwrecked. It had become home to me, even if the bulk¬ 
heads bulged quecrly in places, and the paint had flaked 
from the deck-beams overhead, to give a sad, leprous effect. 
And we who took our places round the saloon table at meal¬ 
time*, had become welded into a band of brothers. 
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What impressed me strongly was the sheer indifference to 
what had been endured which was shown by those we had 
tried to succour. It was all taken as less than the Russians’ 
due, which was a pity. Doubtless their own capacity for self- 
pity—a typically Slav complaint—dulled them to the suffer¬ 
ings of us who counted ourselves their benefactors. There 
wasn’t enough aid brought, and it hadn’t been speedy 
enough. But there were moored minelayers, bristling with 
high-angle guns, lying in harbour, and many of the war 
craft hadn’t even raised steam! This was explained by the 
stated fact that adequate ammunition was lacking, and the 
protective vessels were required to guard the threatened 
installations of Russia. 

‘Wasted effort!’ I suggested to Captain Gray, whose hair 
had turned almost snow-white during that breathless venture. 

‘Ach, it’s just part of the job!’ he replied. ‘What can you 
expect from a bear but a grunt?’ 

Since the homeward convoy carried nothing that even 
Hun imagination could catalogue as war-material, the few 
ships returning were left almost unmolested during that 
westward run. This, I argue, was a mistake on the part of 
the enemy. For those big, empty steamers were overhauled, 
as the Unrivalled was, on reaching the Clyde, refilled with 
munitions, and despatched again to a North Russian destina¬ 
tion. Enough got through to help stem the fierce tide of the 
enemy advance. When I thanked Gray and his crew for 
hospitality shown and protection given, there was a warm 
smile in answer and a hearty: ‘Gome again, whenever you 
like!’ 



CHAPTER X 


AT DUNKIRK AND ARROMANGHE 

Red Ensign ships did yeoman service during the saddening 
evacuation from Dunkirk, though the great fleets of little 
pleasure ships secured most of the limelight. This was as it 
should be; but the general acclamations in no wise lessened 
the efforts made by the Merchant Navy to bring hope and 
safety to their fellow-countrymen in dire distress on the 
shelterless dunes of the Lowland shores. For clays hell had 
been let loose as the Panzers streaked along with a pinccr 
movement and a stern determination to exterminate the 
British Expeditionary Force: outnumbered, outmanouvred 
from die beginning of the treacherous advance when the 
phoney war burst up in flame and horror. 

The Dunkirk evacuation lasted from May 26th to June 
3rd, 1940. As a result of superhuman efforts and doggedness, 
300,000 fighting men were saved from death or imprison¬ 
ment: saved to fight another day and help materially in the 
ultimate triumph. 

And this exceptional feat was conducted throughout under 
heavy enemy bombing, of which neither Royal nor Merchant 
Navy had had much experience, and adaptation was 
necessarily the order of the terrible days. In addition to the 
merchant ships engaged, the Port of London Authority 
despatched thirty-four motor lifeboats and no fewer than 
881 ships’ boats, manned partially by Merchant Navy crews. 
The scenes witnessed were practically indescribable. The 
Luftwaffe was in the ascendant at that period, and it had 
orders to stop the escape of the Allied forces from Dunkirk 
and the Northern French ports at all costs. The bigger 
merchant craft were unsuited for shallow-water work, 
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because of their draft, but they served as receiving ships for 
the hordes of wounded, spent and near-hopeless men taken 
from the bomb- and shell-torn beaches by the lighter craft, 
which, many of them amateur-manned, behaved with a 
quality of courage that can hardly be comprehended. The 
salty blood that seems to run through the veins of so many 
Britons helped immeasurably; men who had looked on the 
sea as a holiday-helping friend tackled it in its grimmest 
aspect. 

So far as the actual merchant ships were concerned, they 
had innumerable difficulties with which to contend. There 
was the devastating air-attack, coupled with the equally 
incessant fire of long-range guns, which, shore-based as they 
were, on steady platforms, could get the range almost to an 
inch. Enemy spotter aircraft served to direct such fire, and 
its ruthless accuracy was remarkable. The strong tides 
racing through Dover Straits caused the vessels involved to 
drift wildly. Anchoring was out of the question; only by 
constant movement could any attempt be made to avoid 
the cascading bombs. It is doubtful if seamen, whether of 
the Royal or Merchant Navies, ever had to carry on their 
duties under such dire conditions. Ships were hit and sunk 
with monotonous frequency. Only too often, the mobilised 
mosquito fleets of plcasure-craft brought their human 
cargoes gallantly alongside the bigger vessels, transhipped 
them, dashed back beachwards for more, only to see, over 
their shoulders, the haven-ship destroyed in a horrible 
holocaust. 

So congested was that area of death-strewn sea, that 
prompt manoeuvre was difficult in the extreme, if not clean 
impossible. The merchantmen had to take it with the best 
fortitude they could muster. Their own protection against 
the air-assaults was practically negligible; the Navy was 
losing heavily, by bomb, gunfire and floating mine. The 
situation of the Red Ensign crews can best be described in 
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the words of Kipling when writing of the Royal Marines: 
‘To stand and be still to the Birkenhead drill was a damned 
tough bullet to chew!’ And Dunkirk was a thousand, ay, 
a million times more formidable a forlorn hope than was 
the sinking of the Birkenhead ; thus the bullet to be chewed 
was immeasurably tougher! 

Nor was it only at Dunkirk that much courage was shown 
and much glory won. It may be invidious to single out one 
single ship for special mention; but what happened to the 
Lancaslria at the St Nazaire evacuation does indeed deserve 
special recognition. 

Not all the Allied troops headed for Dunkirk when the 
retreat in May, 1940, became imperative; many took a 
devious and harassed route to St Nazaire, normally a 
commercial port situated on the shores of the Bay of Biscay, 
at the mouth of the River Loire. The town became con¬ 
gested with refugees, most of whom had undergone bitter 
experiences at the hands of the pitiless enemy in their long 
trek from the interior of France. 

On June 17 th, 1940, the Gunard Line Lancastria was at 
anchor in the bay off the town, sent there to aid in the 
evacuation. Measuring some 16,000 tons, the liner promised 
to be an ark of safety for thousands of hard-tried human 
beings: not only fighting troops, but women and children 
too. Refugees crowded aboard her to the number of several 
thousands; and crammed to her rails, she was just on the 
point of weighing anchor, when the Luftwaffe made a 
savage attack, determined that even this small success 
should not be snatched from them. 

A salvo of bombs descended on the big, stately ship, as 
the enemy aircraft screamed and wheeled over her. Here, 
according to German view, was a prize worth the winning! 
This was not the Lancastria 's first ordeal; she had previously 
been attacked from the air, whilst embarking troops and 
civilians, but though narrowly missed, she had suffered only 
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negligible damage. On June 17th, however, she became a 
total loss. And the manner of her passing from pride to 
mangled scrap is an epic of the Merchant Navy. In this 
final raid she was hit by four big bombs, one of which dropped 
squarely down her wide funnel. Good shooting from the 
Luftwaffe point of view, murderous slaughter when viewed 
by humanity as a whole. 

The bomb which entered the funnel exploded in the 
stokehold, where a full head of steam was on the boilers, in 
view of a quick getaway. The immediate effect was de¬ 
structive in the extreme. At the same moment two other 
bombs targeted for’ard and as many aft. She sank within 
ten minutes of being hit. There was no time for an orderly 
abandonment, naturally enough, with the supercharged 
boilers blowing up and practically gutting the vessel. 
Oil-fired as she was, her bunker fuel escaped and spread in a 
viscous sheet over the harbour water; and those who leaped 
or were blown overboard found movement clogged and 
breathing stopped by the deadly fluid. Whilst these hapless 
survivors were endeavouring to swim or to float, the Luft¬ 
waffe raged overhead, machine-gunning them without 
pity. Hundreds, thousands, indeed, died terribly in that 
shambles: fighting men and little children side by side. 
There were unrecorded deeds of incredible heroism. And, 
before the ship foundered, her bottom blown out, some of 
the troops on her crowded decks made valiant attempts at 
reprisal, aiming and firing their rifles at the zooming aircraft. 
Meantime, the liner’s officers and men were working like 
Trojans to get the boats lowered and the life-rafts over the 
side. Thousands died in torment, but thousands, too, were 
saved as a result of these last minute efforts. 

As the first explosions occurred the decks were so crowded 
that men could hardly move; they were wedged close, and 
this added zest to the enemy’s sadistic zeal. The cannon 
fire and machine gun bursts increased in volume, and havoc 
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was wrought on the packed planking. Despite this, the troops 
and seamen jeered loudly at the Huns, and were even 
singing joyfully when the ship heeled sharply over and 
began to sink bow-first. 

Captain R. Sharp, R.N.R., in. command, was steadily on 
the bridge as the Lancaslria's stern climbed into the death- 
filled air; and the movement of the commencing dive was 
so sudden that he was pitched without a chance to help 
himself into the oily sea. He was fortunately wearing his 
lifebelt, and contrived to keep afloat for four tormented 
hours, with dead and living men and women bobbing up 
and down alongside him, as a reminder of what his ship 
had endured. After four such hours of tension and dismay 
he cleared his eyes sufficiently to sight one of the lifeboats, 
and hailed it desperately. The two quartermasters manning 
the boat heard him and gathered him into safety. Sharp 
was a heavy man, and they found it a considerable task to 
get him over the gunwale. He was also so slippery with 
fuel oil that it was extremely difficult to get a grip on him; 
his sodden clothes proved a further handicap; however, he 
was succoured, and won an O.B.E. for his gallant behaviour 
in trying circumstances. 

The havoc might have been infinitely worse but for the 
coolness and readiness of the liner’s chief engineer, who 
throttled off all steam in the engine-room as the first bomb 
hit and burst. He, too, received an O.B.E.—one of very 
many earned by the loyal servants of the Cunard Line. 

Many of the hapless survivors still struggling in that oily 
mess amongst the eddies caused by the sinking, were very 
badly burnt when the floating oil took fire; many more 
were half-shattered by the several explosions. Some of these 
were saved by the self-sacrifice of badly wounded men who, 
clinging to fragments of wreckage, forfeited all hope of 
survival by surrendering their trivial means of safety to those 
jn more hapless case than themselves. There were many 
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exhibitions of that greater love which lays down its life for a 
friend—and for a stranger, loo. The stoic coolness of all 
concerned was incredible; men sang ‘There’ll always be an 
England’, and even ‘Roll out the Barrel’, as they sank from 
sight in that churned-up hell-brotli. And all the time, the 
slaughterous Luftwaffe poured streams of lead and ex¬ 
plosives into the chaotic mass of stricken humanity. Such a 
shambles has probably never been seen since men first used 
the sea. 

Other good ships were lost, other good men died in un¬ 
mentionable circumstances during that 1940 evacuation; 
but the Merchant Navy had its revenge when D-Day came 
round in 1944. For the Red Ensign played a most heroic 
part in the first Normandy landings, and, indeed, in many 
successive ventures which finally culminated in victory. 

One of the outstanding features of the first Arromanchc 
assault on the enemy coasts, was the creation of the Mulberry 
Harbours, which rendered the landing of heavy war-material 
possible. Cherbourg and the other North French ports were 
strongly held by the enemy forces; no real harbours were 
available; and to attempt an assault on any would have 
betrayed the Allied intention and enabled the Germans to 
take added precautions in time to stave off the ultimate 
defeat. 

The sections of these amazing breakwaters were towed 
into position by the Merchant Navy, who crossed the 
Channel in imminent peril. The towing task was slow and 
tedious, the sections were unwieldy; and the weather was 
atrocious. As a first step in the formation of these harbours, 
block-ships were sunk in selected positions. These were more 
or let>„ outdated merchantmen, loaded heavily with cement 
and rubble, solid enough to stay put where they sank, 
despite the ravenous tides that tear at the coast in the way 
of the Portland Race. 

Without these sacrificed hulks, the superstructures of the 
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Mulberries could never have been sited; as it was, only the 
most strenuous efforts contrived to put them into position. 
The enemy did everything of which he was capable to deter 
these attempts; he threw practically everything he had into 
what he recognised as a deadly breach. The waning power 
of the Luftwaffe was lavishly employed. Submarines, both 
big and small, made their viperish attacks on the almost 
unbroken stream of cargo ships crossing the narrow seas. 
Many Merchant Navy officers were transformed into beach- 
masters, to supervise the safe landing of tanks, guns and the 
weighty fighting tools necessary to achieve victory. Without 
the tireless work of Red Ensign personnel, the Allied victory 
would never have come to pass. In such circumstances, 
transport of one sort and another means everything. Air¬ 
craft could carry armed men by the scores of thousand into 
the fighting-zone; but the big guns, the heavier type of tank, 
and the unlimited heavy vehicles required to maintain an 
army in the field could never have been carried over save 
in the fat-bellied merchant craft, though the landing- 
barges played their part adequately, too; many of these 
being manned by Red Ensign stalwarts. 

It was the question of maintaining fighting forces in 
action that posed the greatest problem to the high-ranking 
officers of the Allied Invasion armies. Normandy was de¬ 
nuded of consumable stores; and as the enemy was slowly 
and grimly forced back and back, he took care to destroy 
everything in any way destructible as he went. There was a 
call for food, still more food. Aircraft were fully occupied in 
ferrying reinforcements from the English bases to the French 
combat areas. Here was the Merchant Navy’s golden oppor¬ 
tunity, and it took full advantage of it, covering itself with 
glory in doing so. The enemy in his desperation renewed his 
efforts to stem this ever-increasing tide of consumable stores. 
The Royal Navy threw a barrier across the traffic lanes; but 
the Luftwaffe was still existent, though losing morale rapidly, 
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and suffering terrible losses. But 3 like a half-crippled wasp, 
its sting was still vicious and ship after ship was attacked, 
damaged or sunk during that long-drawn battle when the 
fate of civilisation hung in the balance. 

Wherever there was a need the merchantmen supplied it 
if they could. The losses were heavy, the sufferings endured 
intense. Occasionally a lone-wolf U-boat would break 
through the defences and let its torpedoes go, almost un¬ 
aimed, in desperate hope of stemming the irresistible tide of 
victory. But these efforts were fruitless in the long run, and 
when the ultimate surrender occurred, it found the Merchant 
Navy gasping, battered, but still quietly triumphant. 
Another of thousands of necessary, unpleasant jobs had been 
done in downright Bristol fashion. 



CHAPTER XI 


HOW THE MERCHANT NAVY FACED 
INVASION 

Many preparations were necessary before the carrying 
service pronounced itself ready to play its vital part in the 
D-Day effort to secure a landing on a coast that was boast¬ 
fully declared invulnerable by the arrogant enemy— 
arrogant still, though already the doom-signs were every¬ 
where plainly to be read by all but the most fanatical. 

A contemporary writer of repute made this statement: ‘It 
is very strange to contemplate, in this world of soldiers, 
sailors, airmen and marines, of multi-coloured uniforms, of 
W.A.A.F.s, W.R.E.N.S. and A.T.S., that the greatest 
military operation of all history will largely depend on 
many thousands of civilians. 

‘Without those civilians the soldier and marine would not 
have their big guns, their tanks and other warlike gear. 
Without those civilians the sailor’s ship and the airman’s 
plane would be at a standstill. All our Service chiefs know 
they are impotent without the men of the Merchant Navy. 

‘No one yet knows the exact role that the merchant ships 
will enact when we invade Europe’s coastline. Eisenhower, 
Montgomery, Ramsey and Tedder are planning that now. 
But it will be a tremendously vital role, and I set out to 
obtain a composite picture, based on what happened at 
Madagascar, North Africa, Sicily and Italy. Many prepara¬ 
tions have already been made.’ 

(This was written in January 1944, whilst the world was 
agog with taut expectation of great events after long suffering 
of defeat and semi-defeat.) 

‘What is the problem facing the invasion planners? In 
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broad terms, it is to transport a certain number of troops, 
with all their necessary equipment and supplies across the 
water and keep them constantly supplied and reinforced. 

‘The planners know that a hundred tanks lying in a 
British port which cannot reach our troops, might just as 
well not have been built. They look to the Merchant Navy. 

‘What shipping resources can the planners draw on? First, 
they must bear in mind that though the Second Front is 
important, our men in Italy, North Africa, India and many 
other places, must still be provided. War in those parts will 
noL stop for an instant. 

‘The number of ships that can be spared is as important 
as the number required. In the North Africa invasion 780 
ships were used, but they had to travel vast distances. The 
Second Front will be different, for distances will be com¬ 
paratively short and one ship will make many voyages. 

‘How many ships now serving is a secret, but the number 
must be tremendous. Shipbuilding figures are vast. Nearly 
one hundred per cent of merchant seamen have volunteered 
to take part in this Second Front, according to Charles 
Jarman, of the National Union of Seamen. They have 
obtained identity cards stamped with the letter “V”. 
They will get no extra pay or facilities. Many—almost all— 
will face great danger, but to all of them it will be “just 
another job”. 

‘Let us assume that the number of troops, their equipment 
and the supplies necessary for the assault have been decided. 
The planners will then contact the Sea Transport Division 
of the Ministry of War Transport and say: “We want so 
many ships.” Consultation is then held as to the best kind 
of vessel to meet each variety of cargo, 

‘Sea Transport contacts the Allocation of Tonnage 
Division, who control and allocate Britain’s Merchant Navy. 
The result is the earmarking of the ships for the Second 
Front. Some may be already in British ports and present no 
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difficulty. Others may be at sea, bringing precious cargoes 
to Britain. When they arrive their cargo is unshipped at top 
speed and the crews told that they must go without their 
leave, as much work has to be done to their ships. 

‘What kind of ships will be used? Many will be secret, but 
others can be named. Fast cargo ships will carry troops who 
will go ashore in barges lilted to the ships’ davits. Other big 
ships will carry vehicles, tanks and other equipment which 
will go ashore by the same method. 

‘Smaller ships will carry ammunition for the Royal Navy 
and petrol for the Army; colliers will transport coal for 
certain naval craft and the railways ashore; there will be an 
important role for our coasters to shift equipment from port 
to port as the invasion forces need it. Tankers, repair ships, 
boom-carriers, minesweepers, hospital ships and many others 
will be in constant requisition. 

‘Gomes then the job of preparing them for their special 
duties. It is an enormous task. Ships have to be adapted, 
special telephone lines put in to control them closely when 
disembarkation begins, alterations have to be made in 
superstructures. Alterations completed, then begins the 
task of loading the cargoes. We have made a scientific study 
of packing and loading warlike stores; and in the past have 
saved thousands of tons of ships. 

‘Here are some figures: By packing two-pounder and six- 
pounder guns in one crate we saved sixty-one per cent and 
fifty-eight per cent of space respectively. On machinery 
forty-five per cent, small arms fifty per cent, searchlight 
equipment thirty per cent. 

‘Until our foothold on the enemy shore is secure, vehicles 
will be shipped on wheels so as to enable quick disembarka¬ 
tion, but later they will be shipped in cases. The space which 
took sixty vehicles on wheels can lake a hundred in ap¬ 
propriate cases. 

‘When a ship has been necessarily adapted, a loading 
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expert of the Ministry of Transport looks it over. He makes 
highly intricate calculations, measures available hold space 
and makes allowance for obstructions. Then War Transport 
and the War Department get together. One section of the 
War Department states what cargoes are ready for shipment 
at a certain depot. Another agrees as to what goes into one 
ship and what into another. Also in what order the ship¬ 
ments arc conducted: first needed to be got out, last to be 
loaded in. A meticulously completed, highly secret loading 
plan is then despatched to each port. 

‘ “Tactical loading” is a technique that the Merchant 
Navy has now perfected. The problem is to strike the right 
balance between saving shipping space and time, man¬ 
power, and the materials required for loading and unloading, 
and to make it inevitable that the first-needed things come 
off first, as disembarkation is likely to occur under the most 
unfavourable conditions of weather and sporadic attacks by 
the enemy. There must be as little opportunity as possible 
for blundering, no matter how great the difficulties may be. 

‘It is no good saving space if we have to take far too long 
to unload all the space available. On the other hand, 
obviously, the more a vessel can carry the better. 

‘Once wc have gained a foothold, our first objective will 
be to capture a port. When this has been accomplished 
things will move much more quickly. Unloading facilities 
will have been destroyed most probably cither by our own 
bombs and shells or by a retreating enemy. But the little 
ships will go in.’ 

On the whole this estimate of the work required from the 
Merchant Navy was a fairly correct forecast. Much was 
secret at the time of its composition; not a breath had been 
breathed regarding the miraculous Mulberry harbours; 
and the landing craft were still much of a mystery too. 
But the vital part to be played by the Red Ensign was 
clearly appreciated and what was expected of it was done, 
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as the ensuing chapter endeavours to point out. Apparently 
the writer 1 of the prophecy had heard rumours of the crane 
ship in use at Murmansk, for he goes on to say: ‘There will 
be special ships carrying cranes to unload the vital equipment 
straight on the quaysides. Ships carrying railway lines and 
goods trains will have their cargoes unshipped. Each vessel 
as it is unloaded will turn round and face back to its home 
port for more supplies for the troops and also for more and 
yet more fighting men and their ancillaries. So it will go on 
until our foothold is stronger and stronger, and our bridge¬ 
head more extensive. Then the baLtle is expected to move 
inland from the coast and spread widely. But the task of the 
Merchant Navy will not be finished. The shallow-draft 
coasters will come into fuller action, plying from foothold to 
foothold along the alien shores. Countless shiploads will be 
required, most ships will make many voyages. It will be a 
risky shuttle service backward and forward; but to the 
merchant seamen it will never become a routine job, because 
each separate trip will present its own difficulties and 
problems. War under modern conditions can never be static.’ 

There was, of course, always the risk that the enemy might 
thrust unexpectedly heavy sea-power through the barricades 
at either side of the crossing area, and wreak havoc before 
our own topweights could be brought into action. 

‘The men of the Merchant Navy,’ the writer concludes, 
‘know they can never let-up and think that the dangers are 
passed. They will have to be on the alert for interminable 
hours. The dangers to be faced and the risks to be taken are 
incalculable. But they are eager for them. They believe that 
their great moment is at hand. “Too long,” they say, 
“were we on the defensive, dodging torpedoes, shells, 
bombs and mines. Too long we were hunted through the 
world. Now the time is nearing to take the offensive; a time 
for us to become the hunters and the enemy the hunted.” 

1 David Roxan in the Empire News, 
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And that dreadnaught spirit has been evinced in their 
amazing response to Mr Churchill’s “Second Front” call. 
Men of all ages are entreating to be allowed to take part 
in the mission of vengeance. Nobody is worrying about pay 
or hard-lying or risk or the possibility of death. All they ask 
is that they should be honoured by being allowed to transport 
the shock troops to the other side of the narrow seas. 

‘The spirit of Britain’s Merchant Navy has not decreased 
with the passage of time.’ 

The writer does justice to his subject, even if he cites no 
individual cases of desperate courage, which were as 
frequent as the shuttling to and fro of the merchantmen. 
The actual conditions did alter in many respects from the 
surmise. There was, at the outset, the disastrous bad weather 
that almost ruined the Mulberry harbour project; as if the 
God of Battles had set his face against success of the right 
against the wrong. There is no mention made of the diffi¬ 
culties encountered in securing workable ports, and the 
prolongation of the task of supplying the battling forces 
ashore. The Battle of the Bulge, the hold-up at Caen, were 
not then experienced; but in general the writer gave a 
correct picture of the fearless tirelessness of what had for 
far too long been esteemed the Cinderella of the Sea: the 
Merchant Navy. 


U.R.E.— n 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE TROCAS AND THE SAMOVAR 

One wartime episode of outstanding merit stands to the 
credit of the Merchant Navy, in which little or no actual 
hostile action was experienced from man, but wherein the 
sea itself proved to be the fiercest foe, and was ultimately 
beaten hands down by the dogged determination of the 
officers and men involved. This was the successful towage 
of the oil tanker Trocas for some 1,264. miles through horrific 
seas and weather conditions, hardly to be believed by any 
but those who endured the vicissitudes, by the S.S. Samovar. 
The Trocas carried 10,000 tons of much needed oil-fuel. 

The war theatre concerned was the vast Pacific Ocean; 
the oil was necessary for the success of our troops and sea- 
forces engaged in the South-East Asian struggle, when the 
Japanese appeared to be scything to the ultimate limits of 
the miscalled peaceful sea, and only sheer courage and self- 
reliance stood between us and ignominious defeat. 

It was in September of 1943 that the Samovar received 
wireless orders to hurry to the assistance of the Trocas , 
reported to be badly afire in her engine-room. 

Course was immediately altered and speed increased to 
the extent the indifferent weather permitted, and on the 
following afternoon the Trocas was sighted. Her engines were 
quite out of action, her rudder was jammed, and no steam 
could be raised to make the steering-gear and windlass of 
any service at all. All through the long night the Samovar 
stood by the Trocas , unable to do anything until a new day 
broke and let men see what lay ahead of them. But when 
that day dawned, steps were immediately taken to carry 
tow-ropes across a seething waste of tumbled sea, and get 
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them securely affixed to the Trocas 5 towing-bitts. The 
Samovar took the strain and towed steadily for two hours, 
and then the hawser parted with the roar of a cannon. This 
meant starting all over again; fresh gear had to be roused 
up and adapted to the conditions; but by dint of strenuous 
effort, stronger towing-gear was arranged, communication 
was once more effected, and ahead went the Samovar as 
determinedly as ever. This new arrangement lasted precisely 
eight hours, after which a fresh combination of rope and 
wire had to be fixed up. This took time. The two ships 
meanwhile wallowed in increasing seas. 

Not before the third day after sighting her salvage was the 
Samovar able to resume the towing job, with fresh hawsers 
passed and made fast. The weather worsened almost as soon 
as the strain was taken. 

Next day an ocean-going tug contacted the wallowing pair 
and stood by in case a new emergency arose. On this occasion 
the contact between ship and ship seemed secure, and as this 
was ascertained the weather definitely became very dirty 
indeed. 

An interesting and rather disturbing sight was presented 
to those on board the Samovar. The Trocas was as helpless as 
a log; and as the high seas pounded at her hull she swung 
wildly, throwing inordinate strain on the connecting rope. 
The men on watch over the hawser felt certain that it would 
part any moment. A io,ooo-ton tanker may not seem 
gigantic by modern standards, but when practically out of 
control, it can twitch at the stoutest hawser with every 
appearance of snapping it like a pack-thread. Besides the 
later surge of the hull there was the heavy pitching, which 
also threw an unaccustomed tension on the towing hawsers. 

By the time eight days had been used up in near-futile 
effort, a very high gale was blowing, the sea ran mountain- 
high, and drenching rain did nothing to ease a disturbing 
situation. The Samovar , however, ploughed on doggedly, 1 
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taking whatever came with a merchantman’s sang-froid. So 
far as the Trocas was concerned, the weather rendered her 
almost unmanageable. She took ungodly swings, straining 
the rope by sudden sharp tugs until everyone watching 
expected to see it break and recoil, probably inflicting grave 
damage on the watching men on both ships. On the tenth 
day matters worsened, and accordingly both ships were 
stopped in the hope of weather improvement. Nothing was 
to be gained by carrying on, as even the Samovar herself was 
unable to hold to anything even approximating a true 
course. The tow-rope was left to link the two vessels together, 
though the strains imposed on it almost incessantly were 
enough to turn the hair of all hands snow-white. Grudgingly 
the weather improved, and it became possible to resume 
course, though speed was hardly noticeable. Five hours 
after resuming towing, the rope snapped again. The tug 
had been compelled to hurry to shelter, because her fuel 
was running short. Both Trocas and Samovar resumed their 
idle lolling in the foamy troughs. Despair may have troubled 
the hearts of those concerned in this feat of endurance, but 
it didn’t affect their determination. On the twelfth day of 
this ordeal a new rope was passed, with considerable diffi¬ 
culty, as anyone who has tried the job will realise. The 
tedious procession resumed some sort of a course, but after 
a while the weather, which had eased a little, once more 
became frantic—so frantic, indeed, that again the Trocas 
became unmanageable. 

This veering to and fro caused one wire of the tow-rope 
to snap. As the mishap threatened to jeopardise the safety of 
both ships, strenuous efforts resulted in a new wire being 
passed—a job that occupied at least six hours. By the time 
this considerable feat was accomplished, the weather was 
again about as bad as it could be in the furious Pacific 
Ocean. So violent were the movements of the Samovar that 
a deck-cargo of oil-drums broke adrift, and there was 
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harrowing difficulty in securing them, during which opera¬ 
tion the crew suffered many cuts and bruises. 

But the Merchant Navy was on its mettle, and the greater 
the obstacle the greater the spirit devoted to beating the 
odds. The oil drums were roped to the stanchions and ring¬ 
bolts, and rendered for the moment harmless. But the scene 
on the Samovar's deck was reminiscent of that so vividly 
depicted in Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea , when a heavy 
deck-gun breaks loose and runs amok on a war-ship’s gun- 
deck, imperilling innumerable lives. 

Not until the sixteenth day of this fantastic struggle 
between man and the sea did the weather show signs of 
easing. It was possible to resume the task of getting the 
Trocas into port of refuge; and steady towing was resumed. 

On the eighteenth day a tug came wallowing to meet 
the two vessels off Gape Brett, and as soon as it was possible 
made fast to the battered Trocas. This eased the strain on 
the Samovar —which needed all the ease it could get. The 
Samovar's crew were pretty near exhaustion point. Since 
land was now in sight and the ships were under the lee of 
it, the sea smoothed off gratifyingly, and the worst of the 
Herculean task was over. Another tug hove in sight and 
shipped a pilot aboard the Samovar, and around midnight 
the anchors were snugly dropped and all was as well as 
could be expected. It wasn’t over-spectacular work; just 
dogged effort backed by the unfailing grit of our merchant 
seamen, who always seem to rise to every occasion, however 
dire it may be. An exhibition of nous and fortitude, in a 
word, that revealed the spirit that wins a war,, over men 
and the hostile sea. 



CHAPTER XIII 


FISHERMEN IN ACTION 

Her Majesty the Queen bears the honourable title of 
Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. Many 
people forget that our Red Ensign flies over the humblest 
herring-drifter as proudly as it does over the Cunard giants. 
And the work of our fishermen during both world wars was 
beyond all praise. 

In the 1914-18 war these sturdy coastwise men dis¬ 
tinguished themselves on countless occasions. Even in peace, 
they endure unimaginable harships to provide our daily 
supplies of fish. These are the heroes who man the lifeboats 
when they are summoned to the aid of some unfortunate ship 
in distress; and they are as quick to rally to the country’s aid 
in time of war. Their response to the terror of the magnetic 
mine when it was launched by the enemy was magnificent. 

These horrific engines of destruction were set afloat in 
huge quantities. The magnetic mine was an ingenious 
contraption enough; and until we got the hang of it, it 
wrought a deplorable amount of damage to our shipping 
tonnage. It would have done more than that had it not been 
for the tireless efforts of our men of the coasts, who leaped 
into the breach without an instant’s thought for their own 
well-being. 

They or their fathers had already proved themselves men 
of high quality in World War One, when they assumed the 
duties of mine-sweeping to keep the channels clear. They 
formed the crews of armed trawlers, accompanying the 
ponderous convoys through the worst of the danger-zones, 
and they won the highest distinctions in safeguarding the 
vulnerable merchantmen when practically all hope seemed 
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lost. In 1917 I was instructed to make a search to discover 
the whereabouts of a certain section of trawlers which had 
not been accounted for for some time; and I found them 
sheltering under the lee of a rocky island off the Albanian 
coast, which was definitely hostile at that period of history. 
There was, inland, a hill that might almost have been 
designated a mountain: a small village sprawled up its 
uninviting flanks. It looked uninviting enough, especially as 
it was marked on the secret charts: ‘Dangerous territory’. 

My sloop ran down to the tossing, weather-scarred small 
craft—many of them drifters from Fraserburgh, on Scotland’s 
rugged north-east coast. I drew alongside the senior skipper’s 
grimy boat, and hailed loudly: ‘Ship ahoy!’ 

‘Ay, ay, sirr,’ replied an unmistakable North of Scot¬ 
land voice. 

‘What the devil are you doing here?’ I demanded. The 
weather wasn’t all that bad, not for North Sea fishermen. 

‘Plenishin’ stores, sir,’ came back the chirpy answer. 
‘Look ye, would ye like some fresh fowls an’ a cauliflower or 
two, or mebbe three or four?’ 

He triumphantly held aloft these spoils for my inspection. 
Actually the nearest friendly soil was about a couple of 
hundred miles away. 

‘Where did you get them, may I ask?’ I inquired as 
politely as Service regulations permitted. 

He swung about and pointed to the afore-mentioned hill 
three good miles inland. ‘A few of us went tae yon wee 
clachan,’ he stated. ‘They were graund an’ hospitable folk, 
sirr. Wull I heave ye a few oddments aboard?’ 

‘Damn it!’ I expostulated, ‘That’s enemy country. Do 
you know you might have been shot at sight?’ 

‘They were a’ verra kind tae us,’ he answered simply. 
‘Nice sonsie folk, an’ treated us handsome.’ These rugged 
mariners, wanting a change of food from fish and salt horse, 
had lowered out their dinghy and pulled ashore without a 
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moment’s hesitation, taldng with them a few plugs of Navy 
tobacco, and there had played a friendly game of barter to 
everybody’s complete satisfaction. They spoke no word of 
Albanian, as the locals spoke no word of honest Aberdeen¬ 
shire brogue; but all things were satisfactory, and there were 
no bad feelings. I said, in mock severity: 

‘So that’s how you earn your Navy pay, is it? Loafing 
around in shelter whilst better men than you arc facing 
everything the enemy’s got?’ 

‘Bide a wee while I bring the log,’ he advised. Since last 
reporting officially, this petty ‘Admiral’s’ little flotilla had 
swept up and destroyed no fewer than 780 hostile mines, 
each one capable of sinking a full-sized freighter! So I 
accepted the proffered viands and gave them my blessing, 
because I knew those fishermen were doing more to win the 
war, perhaps, than many a 15-inch-gun battleship. 

This rollicking, devil-may-care attitude is characteristic of 
our fishing fleets. They take amazing risks without turning 
a hair. Later in the same war, that identical flagship-trawler 
engaged single-handed with her paltry 12-poundcr gun a 
powerful Austrian cruiser and was blown out of the water 
for her temerity; but she went down with colours proudly 
flying, and a posthumous V.C. was awarded to her skipper. 

In that war there was the same spirit shown on many 
occasions. There was on exhibition in the S.N.O.’s office of a 
west country naval base a report from a U-boat-hunting 
trawler-skipper which puts the matter as succinctly as needs 
be. It ran: 

Sir, I have the honour to submit that when on 
patrol, my trawl fouled an object on the sea’s bottom. 
Submitted: I trawled on. A Jerry U-botit surfaced. 
Sir, he opened his conning-tower and an officer showed 
up, calling: ‘I surrender!’ Submitted that I replied: 
‘No bloody fear you don’t, you-!’ Sir, I gave him 
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four rounds from my gun, he sank. Submitted, there 
were no survivors. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

.(Skipper, R.N.R.) 

But it was in the later war that these fearnaughts really 
showed their metde. Until Degaussing was discovered as 
an antidote to that diabolical magnetic mine, no steel- 
built ship was immune from swift and total destruction. 
But there were still in commission a certain number of 
wooden trawlers: ancient, half-unseaworthy, perhaps, 1 but— 
apart from the magnetic attraction of their engines'—ideal for 
sweeping up the new menace. These survivals from a bygone 
age were rapidly mobilised and hastily fitted out with 
sweeping gear, and, unaware of the potential horrors of 
this trade, manned mainly by men untrained in rigid naval 
discipline, trudged out into the haunted waters and began to 
sweep. The mines were more or less on the 1 sea’s bottom. 
When steel came within their range, they rose at speed from 
the depths—comparatively shallow in the North Sea—and, 
attracted irresistibly to the floating objects, clung moment¬ 
arily and then exploded with shattering force. And to fill the 
breach until the anti-magnetic protection was supplied to 
ships, these hardy men risked life and limb with surpassing 
coolness. The casualities amongst them were numerous 
almost beyond estimate. 

I secured an Admiralty permit and took it upon myself to 
visit an East Coast mine-sweeping base in the early days of 
1940. This was before our trawlers earned Victoria Crosses 
by helping to evacuate our forces on the point of surrender 
in Norway. The usual Navy welcome was afforded gener¬ 
ously; but I was warned that the details of procedure were 
hush-hush to the last degree. Ordinary sweeping—yes. It 
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was an open book. No secrets there. The enemy knew all 
about that side of the job. 

The main complaint against the fishermen was that they 
simply couldn’t knuckle-down to real Navy discipline. There 
was no denying that they were good at the job selected for 
them, but spit and polish did not enter into their scheme of 
life. They even omitted to salute superior officers! But still, 
they took the most incredible risks and did it with a good- 
natured grin for the most part; though humour did not enter 
into the contract. Permission being granted for me to accom¬ 
pany them on a sweeping patrol, I reported aboard and was 
welcomed by a hard-faced veteran, who obviously had a poor 
idea of casual visitors, until—blessed be the gods!—the dis¬ 
covery was made that I was a windjammer-trained man, and 
after that the normal frigidity melted as if by magic. Far 
more rapidly than did the plentiful snow that was smothering 
the little ship’s decks. 

‘We’re rough and ready, but you’re kindly welcome,’ was 
the more than friendly greeting. The cuddy down aft was 
overheated, and there was a well-developed ‘fug’ everywhere. 
I was invited to a plentiful meal of exquisitely cooked fish— 
Dover soles for the most part. Exploding mines blow up other 
things than freighters or war-ships—tons of succulent fish 
surface as a matter of course. And if there is a man able to 
cook fish better than a trawler’s cook, I have still to discover 
him. 

The Glmastor was just an ordinary North Sea trawler, in so 
far as essentials went. True, she sported an armament: a 12- 
pounder Q.F. mounted on a circular platform on her fore¬ 
castle; and a couple of Lewis guns in strategic, high-angled 
positions. But the smell of her trade was strong about her, and 
even a slick of Admiralty paint couldn’t disguise her begin¬ 
nings. True, her otter trawls were missing, but the Oropesa 
boards and their kites atoned for that lack. She carried, as 
well, two outsize gadgets that looked like torpedoes, but were 
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actually paravanes, which floated on either bow to sheer 
off any stray mines encountered in her work. 

The captain had been at war ever since the first outbreak, 
and he accepted the responsibility philosophically. He didn’t 
like war; it meant a considerable financial loss, for one thing, 
and there was the added risk of leaving his wife a widow 
and his children fatherless. 

‘What has to be has to be,’ was his shrugged acceptance 
of the circumstances. He had several times hurried to the 
assistance of torpedoed or mine-shattered freighters, saving 
many valuable lives. He had even borne a part in salving 
the shattered survivors of the ill-fated Simon Bolivar , one of 
the first victims of the magnetic mines. His sturdy, efficient 
crew were still unmistakable fishermen and naval uniform 
couldn’t disguise them. Their steady glances, their occasional 
grim smiles, showed how truly reliable they were in one of 
the stickiest jobs known to sea-going mankind. To a man 
they were itching to be back at the game, accounting for 
their existence in the way best known to themselves. 

Once at sea, with the paravanes streamed and the guns 
manned, wc began a tireless quest. Presently, through the 
winter fog and drifting sleet, we made out the shadowy bulk 
of a nearing convoy. It looked as secure as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. The destroyer escort steamed sedately ahead. A 
dozen biggish ships went safely by, and then there was a 
terrific explosion, The ship nearest to u$ behaved oddly. 
With her entire forepart blown to scrap, she lifted her stern 
and started to sink. She reached the vertical, and her screw 
was still rotating wildly. Our engine-room bell clanged 
noisily and our bow turned towards the victim; we hurried 
as fast as we could to save her crew. It had all happened 
with the speed of a lightning-flash. Before we could make 
close contact die vertical stern-part swung over drunkenly, 
and then slid under. Where there had been a fine full- 
powered ship was now only an odd grating or two, a 
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drunkenly bobbing bucket, and a handful of dazed men 
feebly trying to swim in the swirling eddies. 

I had the temerity to volunteer as crewman of the dinghy 
that was instantly lowered from the Glenastor, and, to my 
surprise, was accepted. I reached out to grasp the shoulder 
of an exhausted seaman, and helped to haul him into the 
small boat. By the oil drenching him I diagnosed him as an 
engine-room rating; he was indeed the tramp’s donkeyman, 
and as I wiped the smeared filth from his mouth and nostrils, 
he whacked up a cornerwise grin. 

‘They always did say it’d take a volcano to shift me out 
o’ that packet!’ he spluttered. 

The tally to our credit was sixteen men saved, and as 
several were really badly wounded or stunned, we shipped 
them aboard a Navy sloop that came snorting along with an 
important bustle. Not a bad start! I wondered what ensuing 
days held for a retired observer. They held quite a lot. 

By the time we transhipped the final survivor the snow 
had stopped falling, though the wind was still fairly high. 
Improved visibility enabled me to see the tail end of the 
convoy stolidly heading south. Then my skipper said that 
he had just received a radio message from his base to locate 
and sink floating mines that had been reported, Their 
assumed position had been given, so the Glenastor headed 
that way. Suddenly there was the crack of a rifle, followed by 
a sensational detonation; the trawler’s first hand, his sea- 
trained eyes as keen as an eagle’s, had spotted a bobbing 
globe on the beam, and with a lucky shot had blown 
it up. 

‘Fred always was a pot-hunter!’ commented Skipper 
Macready. Maybe that zest for accurate marksmanship had 
saved a valuable ship. I managed to spot the next mine— 
not a magnetic—and felt as proud as Punch when handed a 
rifle and invited to destroy it. Time was, when I was younger 
and my sight hadn’t failed me, when I’d shot a ‘ possible’ 
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around the Bisley ranges; and though handicapped, my third 
shot did the trick, amid cheers. 

Then another considerable explosion shook the little ship. 
‘Aha!’ said the skipper. ‘Thought they’d not waste this spell 
of blue sky!’ The staggered whine of a Dornier was audible; 
that bomb had been aimed at the Glenastor , and I went cold 
all over. 

‘Do you get a lot of this?’ I asked. 

‘Well, Jerry doesn’t like to have us interfere with his war- 
plans,’ admitted Macready. ‘But you’d think he’d save his 
eggs for a worth-while ship, now, wouldn’t you?’ 

That cool nonchalance is so characteristic of our fisherfolk 
in war and peace alike. But my line of reasoning was that 
mine-sweeping trawlers were a considerable menace to the 
Hitlerean scheme of things, where every launched mine 
was expected to sink one very valuable ship. We were a 
definite target. I found that out soon after when a whole 
stick of bombs fell around us—throwing up a pattern of 
waterspouts through which the horizon was invisible. We 
rolled and swirled, heeled over in imminent danger of 
capsizing, but beyond getting a good wash-down no harm 
was done. 

I was forcibly reminded of Kipling’s descriptive lines: 

‘ Dawn off the Foreland, and the young flood making: 

Jumbled and short and steep : 

Black in the hollows and bright where it’s breaking: 

Awkward waters to sweep 1 ’ 

A long-drawn hiss escaped the skipper’s lips, and he swung 
the wheel violently. ‘As near as a toucher!’ he grunted. 
‘Must have scraped our paint!’ There was an ugly mine 
hobbling around astern in our wake; the miracle was that 
our screw didn’t start it off, Fred coolly disintegrated it 
with another of his bull’s-eye shots. 

Another radio message was received, ordering us to a given 
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position where a lone-wolf British freighter had suffered 
harm. At as full a speed as was safe we lurched thither. The 
Manchester Hero had taken a U-boat torpedo in her forward 
hold. She retained enough buoyancy to keep afloat, 
fortunately, and like the Demodocus of an earlier experience, 
her captain was sure she’d stay on top until we got her into 
port, if we’d stand-by in case of emergency. This com¬ 
panionship was gladly offered. Macready ordered all hands 
to keep a good look-out, and the 12-pounder crew closed 
up at action stations. ‘Fritz might come back to mak’ 
siccar,’ he thought. ‘That way we might bag him when he 
isn’t looking.’ And the Glenastor quested about the stricken 
Hero , because to spitcher a U-boat meant not only a lot of 
kudos but also a handsome monetary reward, useful to men 
existing on indifferent Service pay. Unfortunately we were 
not fitted with Asdic, to locate the vermin under water; 
though we had a clutch of depth-charges aft. But our com¬ 
paratively modest speed made these as much of a liability 
as an asset. 

When the thin line of a torpedo’s track showed that the 
enemy was still hopeful, Macready followed that bubbly 
trail with an eye that missed nothing, altered helm, rang for 
full speed, and dropped a pattern of depth-charges where he 
estimated the aggressor might be. 

This shot in the dark brought results. 

‘We’ve flushed him!’ said Macready. He slammed open 
the window of the wheelhouse to roar: ‘Rapid independent 
fire when he breaks water!’ 

The first shot from the 12-pounder splashed into the 
heralding swirls of a surfacing U-boat; the second hit the 
conning-towcr squarely.-' 

‘Fred’s as good with a big ’un as he is with a rifle,’ said my 
imperturbable skipper. That U-boat never knew what hit it. 
With rapid fire its superstructure Was punctured like a 
colander almost before the fact of its semi-surfacing was 
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apparent. It came up like a floundering whale, heeling as it 
rose; another couple of rounds put paid to its account. 

‘Not even a souvenir,’ I commented. ‘Will they credit 
you with the kill?’ 

‘Ah, we’ve learnt a bit,’ said Macready. ‘One of the boys 
has a camera; I bet he bagged it in time.’ And the boy had, 
as the D.S.C. afterwards awarded to Skipper Macready 
clearly proved. 

Now Fred had swung his 12-pounder to the vertical and 
was loosing off at a diving bomber of the ubiquitous Luft¬ 
waffe. This Focke-Wulf was aiming at the Manchester Hero, 
I fancy, not at us; but he never got his target. True, bombs 
splashed all around and about, but when the cascade smoothed 
out, the freighter was still afloat, and the Nazi was also 
afloat—-just. Whether Fred had scored a bull again or 
whether the Herd’s anti-aircraft weapons had done the trick 
was impossible to say; but there the enemy was—throwing 
dense smoke-clouds up into the ambient air. 

‘Not so bad for a start!’ said Macready. ‘You’ve brought 
us luck, sir!’ 

And that luck held until the Hero was safely in harbour. 
I had seen our fishermen in action, and I was proud to have 
shared their triumph. The main thing was, as the skipper 
said, there were hundreds of the little ships doing identical 
things every day of the week. 

Whilst our fishing fleets may well be proud and honoured 
to have the Queen as their Master, Her Majesty herself 
might well be proud to enjoy the loyalty of such tireless and 




